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OFFICIAL CALL to ROTARY 


434 Annual Convention 


M EXICO CITY—a modern 20th Century metropolis which 
retains the splendor of a great ancient civilization—will be 
host to the Rotarians of the world for Rotary’s 1952 Conventior 
on May 25-29 

When the first Rotary International Convention in Latin 
America was held in Mexico City in 1935, thousands of Rotarians 
thrilled to the gracious hospitality of the Mexican people, the 
delightful climate, and the unforgettable charm of the many 
colorful attractions of scenic beauty and historical significance. 

Now, in 1952, Rotarians from all parts of the world will return 
to Mexico City for another never-to-be-forgotten adventure in 
international understanding and goodwill. 

Because of limited hotel facilities, this will be a “delegates’ 
Convention” with a restricted attendance. Each Rotary Club is 
entitled to one delegate for each 50 members or major fraction 
thereof, and to one alternate for each delegate. Each Club is 
entitled to at least one delegate. A Club may designate as the 
proxy for its delegates any active, past service, or senior active 
member of any other Rotary Club within its own District. Dele 
gates, alternates, and proxies may be accompanied by member: 
of their immediate families 

As a Rotarian is expected to attend Club meetings, so Clubs 
are expected to be represented at the Annual Convention 
Article VI of the By-Laws of Rotary International gives full 
information as to the rights and responsibilities of a Club with 
reference to the Annual Convention. 

Delegates will receive preference over alternates and proxies 
for hotel rooms in Mexico City, provided their requests are re- 
ceived by February 15, 1952. Therefore, I urge that all Rotary 
Clubs select their delegates prior to that time and notify the 1952 
Rotary Convention Transportation Committee, 649 Fifth Avenue 
New York 22, New York, U.S.A., which will handle hotel reserva 
tions as well as transportation 

It is my very great pleasure to issue this Official Call for the 
43rd Annual Convention of Rotary International, to be held in 
Mexico City, Mexico, on May 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29, 1952. I hope 
that every Rotary Club will be represented at this Convention 
either in person or by proxy 
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—_— 
FRANK E. SPAIN 
President, Rotary International 





Mental Attitude Important 
To Epwarp A. MarTIN, Mortician 
President, Rotary Club 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
Edwin D. Neff's How to Overwork— 
and Live [THe Rotarian for August] is a 
fine article 
My way of keeping from overdoing it | 
is in assuming the proper mental atti- | 
tude. Working on a tension, as against 
time, will kill anyone before he realizes 
it. I learned from experience and it 
took time. My remedy is this: Regard- 
less of how much I might have to do 
1 assume this attitude: “What I 
today I'll do tomorrow,” and I 
is much done and I’m not a 
reck when I'm finished. I can 
long hours and I can get tired, but 
ng the mental attitude of not 
myself does not get me on a 
tension. In time this mental 
becomes a habit and is my 
| temperament. 


4 Line on Fishing 
From A. T. Peara, Rotarian 
Oriental-Rug De aler 
Havana, Illinois 
To a fishing enthusiast like myself, 
two articles Out after the Big Ones, 
thur H. Carhart, and Troutin’ 
igain, by John H. Day [THe Ro- 
August], were right in my 


Havana we have a Federal 
ie known as the Chataqua 
Refuge. It is estimated that 
nore than one million pounds 
his lake, all species that are 
to Illinois waters. I have 
re bass in this lake with a 
ole and line than any other 
ho fishes here. I believe it was 
t more than 30,000 anglers 
last year 
atch more fish either by weight 
head, using nothing but pole 
and live bait, than any other 
gardless of where he may fish. 
e a challenge. It is! 


Re: Hat-Shep-Sut 
By Simon Conen, Rotarian 
Re 
Kil e, Texas 
I st sentence of the second para- 
The Editors’ Workshop in THE 
n for July states that the Prin- 
t-Shep-Sut, “according to tradi- 
rescued Moses from the _ bul- 
There is no such tradition. The 
the princess who rescued Moses 
riven in the narrative of Exodus 
there is a tradition which identi- 
with a certain Bithiah, the 
of a Pharaoh, who is men- 
n I Chronicles 4:18, and in fact 
ime is often used in Biblical 


hep-Sut, who was a great queen 
right, lived at least 150 years 


most probable date for the 
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Tiers ineiietoee 


At the first hint of cold weather, a Waterbury goes to work, 
providing gentle, even, indoor comfort. And that same 
comfort continues through the coldest winter and the long- 
est, chilliest spring. That’s because Waterbury furnaces and 
winter air conditioners provide really flexible heating. They 
take the edge from a brisk autumn morning . . . or provide 
maximum heat day after day during a sustained cold spell. 
Efficient, economical, dependable Waterbury heating is the 
result of careful design and skilled craftsmanship. And 
there’s a Waterbury for every size home and every type 
of fuel. By investigating Waterbury now, you can be sure 
of indoor comfort, season after season, for years to come. 


THE WATERMAN WATERBURY CO. 


1167 JACKSON ST.N.E. © MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


Please send me the new heating guide,‘It’s So Important” and the complete 
folder of Waterbury units. 


NAME. 


SWARM AIR HEATING 
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“It's What's UNDER the Casing thot Counts!” 
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Webspiendt 


$3,744,272 invested in new passenger 
trains and equipment. 


Gives Your 


Shipments 
erior Se el ice 





Sup 


$32,556,646 invested in new diesel 
engines to carry lonyer trains... faster 


a, 


% 


$19,928,565 invested in new cars . 
box cars... flats... hoppers... special 
cars .. . added to thousands of others 
in tip-top condition. 


$11,535,293 invested to improve tracks 
and yards for swifter, smoother service 
over America’s vital transportation link. 
It all adds up to $67,764,776 invested 
during just the past 5 years. These 
Wabash dollars spell “progress” 

are proof that we're doing everything 
possible to give you and your products 
better transportation than ever before. 


tothow the Fag 


WABASH RAILROAD 


MODERN SERVICE IN THE HEART OF AMERICA 


birth of Moses. However, an inscrip- 
tion of hers was found, describing a son 
she adopted, and one scholar tried to 
read the name of Moses in it; his inter- 
pretation was not accepted by 
Hence there is no tradition on the sub- 
ject, only a vague theory, which is gen- 
erally rejected. 


others 


Eps. Nore: 
his helpful 


Our thanks to Dr 
information The name Hat 
Shep-Sut was “filled in” by the Editors in 
relating the interesting background of Pres 
ident Spain's finger ring shown on the cove? 
of THe Rorarian for July 


Cohen for 


‘Spider Not an Insect’ 
Points Out Cuas, D 
Honorary Rotarian 
Hartford, 
In his article 

misunderstood lady” [The Writing 

Spider, THE Rotarian for July], Robert 

Sparks Walker “The beautiful 

eight-legged lady insect should be famil- 

iar to almost everyone.” 
The spider is not an insect 


STEWART 


Wisconsin 


about the spider, “a 


says, 


Note: Reader 


is an animal, 
Britannica 


The 
Ency 


Eps 
spider 
clopaedia 


Stewart is right 
accordi ig to the 


‘Friends —One of Finest 
Holds A. B. 
Swarthmore, 
I have just 

Can Show You 

Battista [THE 

one of 


LANDY 

Pennsylvania 

read the article Friends 
How to Live, by O. A. 
Rorarian for July]. It is 
the finest articles I've in a 
long time. I intend to clip it 
reread it often 


read 
very 
and 


‘Friends’ Article Strikes Home 
Says BERNARD SCHRADER 
Pump Manufacturer 
Louisville, Ohio 
I wish to compliment you on Friends 

Shou How to Live, by O. A 

RoTarRian for July]. You 

this strikes very 

your 


Rotarian 


You 
[THE 

assured that 
and I appreciate 
publishing an article of this type 


Can 
Battista 
may rest 


close. to home 


Pound-Pup Poetry 
By Paut L 
Social-Agency Executive 
Schenectady, New York 

In Hound in My Hair [Tue 
for August) Lorna Callahan 
her feelings about a dog 

is much like mine—which I 

into poetic form rathet 


BENJAMIN, Rotarian 


ROTARIAN 
describes 
Her conclusion 
have cast 
than prose 
Wy Sport is kin to many clans 
He wouldn't win a cup 
He's a spaniel 
He is a dog-pound pup 


spitz, and Scotty, too 


He isn't very much to see 
But he has 
Though he is 


He wouldr 


soulful eye 
funny wher 


t win a prize 


But 
ind nuzzles in my hand 
I'd aive you all the 
Pups in 


when he rubs against my knee 


pedigreed 


this pleasant land 


4n Article Put to Work 
Notes R. WELLs, 
Hounslow, England 
At our luncheon Monday had 
an address from our Parlia 
ment on the question of world govern- 
ment. I brought to his attention before 


Rotarian 


last we 
member of 


he spoke the article The Way to Win in 
the East, by William O. Douglas [THE 
Rotarian for June], and he read, and 
incorporated in his speech, short ex- 
tracts from it, particularly emphasizing 
that the present possibility of war in 
the world was not due to Communism, 
but fact that there was, 
as Justice Douglas says, an upsurge of 
patriotism and a desire on the part of 
downtrodden ré alter their pres- 
ent 


largeiy to the 


aces to 
discontent 


Long and Short—and Sweet 

Told by CLARENCE (“Bub"’) Woopwarb 

Automobile-Accessories Dealer 
President, Rotary Club 
New Jersey 

Though we in the Rotary Club of Pit- 
man cannot present a song leader and 
an accompanist to match the record of 
long-time service recorded ,by other 
Clubs in By the Way (Tue Rotarian for 
July and August], think we can 
come up with something just as chal- 
lenging: a song George Dudi- 
chum, and an accompanist, William 
Street, whom we call the long and short 
of Rotary singing. George is 6 feet 3 
inches; Bill is a contrasting 5 feet 4 
cut]. If any Club in the world can 


S\N 


Pitman, 


we 


leader, 


[see 


PITMAN 
NEW JERSE 


Their 


against 


fellou 
man in 


Rotarians will pit man 
Pitman (see letter). 
with a_ leader-accompanist 
both Rotarians — whose 
heights vary by 11 inches and who can 
match them in quality of sweet music 
e Rotarians of Pitman would 
them! 


come up 
combination — 


provided, w 
like to know about 
Convention-Dinner Footnote 
From W.G 
Clergyman 
Berlin, New Jersey 
We Rotarians of Berlin viewed with 
particular interest the photo of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations dinner 
which appeared on page THE Ro- 
rARIAN for July. I say “particular” be- 
[ had been present at the dinner 
and made a wire recording of the pro- 
ceedings which I played back to my 
fellows as the basis of a Club program 
later. The photo helped very nicely to 
underscore in Berlin Rotarians’ minds 
the inspiration [Continued on page 56] 


HANNAWAY, Rotarian 


55 of 
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THis Rotary MONTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


PRESIDENT. As copies of this issue were reaching readers in lands farthest from its 
point of origin, Rotary's President, Frank E. Spain, and his wife, Margaret, were 
travelling by motorcar in Scandinavian countries, visiting Rotary Clubs in commun— 
ities off main lines of travel. Ahead of them is a month or more of visits among 
Clubs of Germany, The Netherlands, Belgium, France, beg Austria, and Switzerland. 
taly, early in October. 


The couple expects to embark for the U.S.A. from Genoa, 


BOARD. Just before he began his European travels, President Spain presided at the 
July meeting of Rotary's Board of Directors in Chicago. Some of its major decisions 
are reported on page 53. 


COMMITTEEMEN. Approximately 175 men compose Rotary's international Committees for 
1951-52, Their names are presented on page 54. 


RE: MEXICO. To Rotary Clubs in the United States, Canada, and Bermuda recently went 
information about tours and transportation to Rotary's 1952 Convention in Mexico 
City, Mexico, May 25-29. It's to be a "delegates' Convention," as noted by the 
Official Call (see inside front cover). 


MEETING. Rotary's European, North African, and Eastern Mediterranean Advisory 
Committee meets in Zurich, Switzerland, on September 26-28. Scheduled to attend 
its sessions in connection with his travels (see above) is President Spain. 


FELLOWSHIPS DEADLINE. To all Rotary Clubs has gone notice that applications for 
1952-53 Rotary Foundation Fellowships must be submitted by Clubs to their respective 
District Governors not later than November 1, 1951. Accompanying the notice was 

the information that application forms are obtainable only from District Governors 
after the Club has selected the applicant it wishes to sponsor. 


CANADIAN CHANGE. Now in the hands of Rota.y Clubs in Canada is a statement regard- 
ing action taken by the Atlantic City Convention which revised the method of nomi-— 
nating Rotary International Directors from that country. The action, in part, 
established three "groups" in Canada (Eastern, Western, and Central) and provided 
that beginning with the nomination of a Director in 1952, the order of rotation 

in which the three groups shall propose a Nominee shall be (1) Eastern, (2) Western, 
and (3) Central. 


TAXES. Though exempt from U. S. income tax, Rotary Clubs in the U.S.A. have been 
reminded that they must file Form 990 with the Collector of Internal Revenue. Club 
Presidents and Secretaries have been sent a statement explaining this fiscal 
requirement. 


NEW "BRIEF FACTS." Just off the press, the new edition of "Brief Facts about 

Rotary"—a pocket-size pamphlet of Rotary information—has been sent to all Clubs. e 
Additional copies up to 50 are available from Rotary International without cost; we 
more than 50, 2 cents each. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On July 25 there were 7,363 Clubs and an estimated 349,000 
Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since July 1, 1951, totalled 12. 


The Object of Rotary: “pines ae meets 








bower” cep the recognition of 
Te encourage and foster the ideal of the of all useful occupations, 
service as @ basis of worthy enterprise and the dignifying by each Rotarian of 
and, in particular, to encourage and his occupation as an opportunity to 
foster: serve society. 
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BUSINESS 
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Memo Pen Set 


No. 313 
Deluxe Ash 
Receiver 


No, 709-B Director Bill Fold 


——— 
ee... 2s 
Deluxe Moonitying Letter Opener 
Give each prospect and 
customer a useful ‘‘Auto- 
point” business gift. (A 
few are shown here.) 
Their daily utility will 
give new prominence to 
your sales message... 
day after day, the year 
‘round. Put this powerful 
force of repetition to 
work. Customers do 
more business with firms 
they know best. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Get this dividend-paying 
booklet of ‘‘Autopoint” 
Business Gifts. It shows 
how to put to 
work for youa 
tested business 
Strategy that 
builds good will 
—increases sales 
profitably! Mail 
coupon for free 
booklet and quantity prices. 


"~A int” Is @ trad rk of A poi 





MAIL COUPON NOW! § 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. R-9 | 
1801 W. Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ili. | 
Send free booklet giving quantity prices on 

“Autopoint” Business Gifts. | 





weieee WORKSHOP 


A SMALL 
August you recall, 
how some Indian Rotarians had recently 
crossed the border to pay a friendly visit 
to some Pakistan Rotarians A fine 
meeting resulted, with 
ing the need of tolerance 
having a good time. That, it strikes us, 
is the Rotary way of tackling the 


issue told, as may 


speakers stress 


and everyone 


great 


burning issues: go out in your front 
yard and squirt your own garden hose 
on as much of the conflagration as you 
can reach 


° 


it’s also the Rotary way—isn't it 


BUT 
—for a man to try to see as much of the 
fire as he can, looking for 
In the 
present this month the 
views on that most difficult 
al problem: the 
pute. At the very least, 
emerge from this 
experience with a fresh appreciation for 


whole causes 


and effects. belief that it is, we 
two contrasting 
internation 
so-called Kashmir dis 
thoughtful read- 
ers should reading 
the terrible problems sincere statesmen 
Not a 
the 
Rotary-goodwill 


grapple few readers may also 


conclude that 
lot more 
and forth—and right 


world could stand a 


visiting back 


now 


THOUSANDS of readers send their 
and teen-agers off to school this month 
(What was that long sigh we 
in the kitchen?). Most of 
sters will troop into fine classrooms and 


tots 


just heard 
those young: 
sit under good teachers. . 
Fine’s article, which 
cerned with poor, backwoods education? 
Well, it’s our hunch that there 
thing in it for every educational system 
—from the slickest to the 
that sees the relation 
with his inky fingers and life 
tomorrow. 


so why Dr 


seems more con- 


is some- 
humblest— 


between 
in its town 


Johnny 


NEXT MONTH .. . a little mor 
ters educational—a 
Philadelphia teachers who stepped down 
from their 
their about 
Canadian just 
had a very special look at the machinery 
of their national Government. . Next 
month, too, we’re to have an article ap- 
praising the U. N., now at the 
its seventh year, if the distinguished 
world statesman who has written it gets 
the chance he’s been seeking “ 
my manuscript once more.’ 


e on mat- 


story about some 
ivory towers and found out 
and another 


youths 


about town, 


some who have 


start of 


to go over 


AS “THE 


Kaesong, we 


PEACE TALKS” 
keep thinking of Seoul Ro- 


continue in 


tarians and how they continue to meet 


weekly in Pusan and other Korean cities 


to which events have scattered them 


but encouraging item in our 


Fitch, 
ported on it in our March issue 


George A. you remember, re- 
Now, as 
we go to press, he sends us a few photos 
Watch for 
Next month, too, 
| present a roundup story of the 
ordeal-by-water 


of some of these gatherings 
them next month. 
we shal 


Kansas and Missouri 


towns have come through—reporting 


Rotary efforts to relieve the misery. 


“HOW MANY 


month? 


copies do you print a 


is a question Rotarians often 
put to us about this Magazine. The an 
swer—about 300,000 copies—then leads 
them to: “Well, is it printed?” 
A large printery out on Chicago’s North- 
west Side is the answer to that one, and 
you will note the company’s modest im- 
primatur at the 
Along with this we'll volunteer 


where 


bottom of page 64. . 

the re- 
lated information that new subscriptions 
average about 3,500 a month, termi- 
2,700, 


4,450 


nations average and changes of 


address average 


in a Club bulletin that 
desk the other day 
lawyer of that 


4 PARAGRAPH 
moved 
told 


across our 


how the member 


A CLUB SERVICE FEATURE 


Rotary Club had read Willis Lindquist’s 
Traffic Laws Bite Twice 
sue and the next week 


in our June is- 
had made “an 


A VOCATIONAL SERVICE FEATURE 


excellent talk” on the 
weekly meeting. Putting their Magazine 
to use in such ways is an old practice 


subject at his 


A COMMUNITY SERVICE FEATURE 


. rae 


in many Clubs—but it’s always good to 
hear of instances. . . . A device 
instituted in the July issue may help the 


new 


AN INTERNATIONAL SERVICE FEATURE 


man who's slated to “take the program” 
on such and such a date. We refer to 
the simple labels slipped into the col- 
identifying them 
as to the phase of Rotary service they 
treat. To make it all clearer, we have 
strewn four of the series of these 
through this item. 


umns of our articles, 


“serv- 


ice bars” 


REMEMBER our contributor Major Gen- 
eral Harry H. Johnson, who, in our De- 
1949, issue, told how the U. S. 
and Mexico are collaborating to stamp 
the cattle disease? We were 
the other day that this 
Rotarian now of Boston 
the “outstanding 
good neighbor of the year” by the Texas 
Good Neighbor Commission.—Ebs. 


cember, 


out aftosa, 
happy to read 
distinguished 
recently 


was named 


THE ROTARIAN 





Ava OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


From an old-fashioned roll- 
top desk in his Middletown, 
Ohio, office, CHARLES R. Hook 
runs the huge Armco Steel 
Corporation. A top executive 
for 30,000 workers, he began 
as a $2-a-week office boy, rose 
Hook to president, then chairman 
of the board. He’s also board chairman of an- 
other corporation: Junior Achievement, Inc. 
Another Ohio contributor is 
Jutivs Lonc, a lawyer who 
spends some nonlegal time 
writing for magazines. He isa 
graduate of Ohio State Univer 
sity, builds model railroads. 
World traveller, author, lec- 
turer, CARLETON BEALs is a lead- 
ing authority on Latin Amer- 
ica. As a foreign correspondent, he travelled 
in the Western Hemisphere 
and Europe, wrote many 
books and magazine articles 
on his travels. A graduate of 
California “U” and Columbia, 
he lives in Connecticut. 
With three sons and two 
daughters, a liking for flow- 
Beals ers, and a garden to dig in, 
Tep STRATTON says he’s “very rich but with 
little cash.” A speech instructor for 25 years, 
he now teaches at Ridgewood, 
N. J.. High School. In true 
like-father-like-son tradition, 
his oldest son plays football 
at Colgate University. An 
other son is a U. S. Marine 
From banking and teaching, 
Howarp E. JAcKson turned to 
free-lance writing. He has 
sold articles to some 125 publications. After 
living in many U. S. cities, he now re- 
Nakash Sides in Seattle, Wash., where 
he swims a lot. 
A retired businessman, 
y WHITFIELD ASTON now “writes, 
? cuts the grass, and reads 
a Shakespeare and Dickens.” 
Fond of the theater, he is a 
member of a drama group in 
Montreal, Que., Canada... . 
K. LyMan AMEs is a ROTARIAN staffman, 
The cover photo of African fishing boats 
on Lake Victoria was taken by COMMANDER 
ATILLI GATTI, noted world explorer. 


Long 


Acme 


Jackson 


Aston 
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Peace Must Be Based on 
Realities of the Past 


Sir Benegal Rau, India’s per- 
manent representative to the 
United Nations, was a distin- 


Says 
Sir BENEGAL RAU 


N AUGUST 15, 1947, 
when the Indian Inde- 
pendence Act came in- 

to force, India and Pakistan, 
which had been a single 
country until then, became 
separate Dominions. Like 
other States of old India, 
ruled by their own Princes, 
the State of Jammu and 


Debate-of-the-month on the international 


a THE BRITISH withdrew, a choice faced the 
more than 500 States that had comprised old 
India. Which of the two Dominions into which 
old India was divided should they join, India or 
Pakistan? In most cases the decision was made 
without great difficulty, but there were three ex- 
ceptions—Junagadh, Hyderabad, and Kashmir. 
Here was trouble. Finally the issues over the first 


two seem to be on the road toward settlement, but 

Kashmir remains a thorny problem. Both India 
and Pakistan want it. 

Kashmir is famous in song and 

story because of its scenic Vale of 

Kashmir, but its 84,000 square 

miles tucked under the Himalaya 

Mountains hold a key position in 


ed jurist in Calcutta and 
P gal before becoming a dip- 
P lomat. Caricature is by Derso. 


Kashmir (commonly called 
Kashmir) became free to de- 
cide whether it would accede 
to India or to Pakistan. 
was to be a free choice, but immediately pressure 
pplied to force the accession of Kashmir to Pakistan. 
tial supplies coming through Pakistan were blocked, 
the Pakistan press and radio began a propaganda 
aign. 
October 22, 1947, Kashmir was invaded by 2,000 
men with motor trucks, and other raiders on foot, 
rmed with modern weapons and under the com- 
of a Pakistan national, entered the territory. The 
of the advance of these invaders is a/bloody one of 
e and destruction. In Baramula the raiders received 
rcements in thousands, and they spread in differ- 
irections, with the result that Srinagar, the capital 
State, and the whole of the Kashmir Valley were 
ril. ee east 
all previous pleas and protests of Kashmir to Pakis- 
ad been ignored, on October 26 the: Maharajah of 
u and Kashmir offered accession of Kashmir to 
to save his State from destruction. This offer was 
rted by Kashmir's largest democratic political party, 
ashmir National Conference. This organization, it 
d be noted, is predominantly Moslem and is under a 
I m leader, Sheikh Abdulla. It should also be noted 
“that the offer of accession was the effect and not the cause 
of the invasion. 

On October 27, 1947, Lord Mountbatten, then Governor 
General of India, accepted the offer. This completed the 
legal and constitutional requirements of accession. India, 
in a separate communication, expressed the wish that 
when law and order had been restored and Kashmir’s soil 
had been cleared of the invader, the question of accession 
should be settled by a reference to the people. Thus India 
voluntarily imposed upon herself the obligation, when 
normal conditions were restored, [Continued on page 57] 


Oblivious to the contention over his land this Kashmir 
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issue centered on this land. 


Asia both economically and militarily. Much blood 
has already been shed in the controversy and world 
statesmen fear more will flow unless the issue is 
soon sé ttle d. 

Reams of mimeographed sheets in United Na- 
tions archives attest the fervor of the disputants 
and the complexity of the problem. Quite ob- 
viously, two short articles such as we present here 
can but give its high lights. Yet these impartially 
presented statements do come from the author- 
ized representatives of India and Pakistan to the 
United Nations and, we hope, will 
help make more understandable the 
developments as they are reported 
from day to day in the press. 


The Editors 


y family acres, while apricots bloom overhead. 
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We're for a Plebiscite to 
Be Run by Neutrals 

Says 

Sir M. ZAFRULLA KHAN € 


ASHMIR—or, to give it 
its full name, the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir 

—has an area of about 84,000 
square miles, which is a little 
more than England and 
Scotland put together. It has 
a population of 4 million. 

Over 77 percent of its in- 
habitants are Mosiem. The 
rest are mostly Hindus. This 
is important; for, as we 
know, Pakistan is iargely 
Moslem and India is largely 
Hindu. The bulk of the population 
fore, has religious and cultural affinity with Pakistan. 

There are other important links. The bulk of Kashm 
trade has always flowed through Pakistan, which has, 
turn, supplied Kashmir with its imports. The main ro 
from Kashmir lead into Pakistan. The single road 
Kashmir into India, on the other hand, strides across v 
high mountain ranges and is snowbound for a great p 
of the year. The upper reaches of three of the rivers 
which the agricultural irrigation of West Pakistan 
pends are in Kashmir. 

The political and military position at present is 
follows: A cease-fire line drawn on the gyound di 
Kashmir roughly into two parts. There are two gove 
ments, one on each side of the cease-fire line. On the 
nearest Pakistan is the army of the Azad (Free) Kash 
government, composed of elements which, even pric 
the present dispute between Pakistan and India, had 
belled against the Maharajah. Also on this side are un 
of the Pakistan Army. 

On the other side of the line is the Maharajah’s Govemm- 
ment with its capital in Srinagar and with Sheikh Abdulllz 
as the Prime Minister; the Maharajah’s army and mil 
and about four divisions of the Indian Army, which is 
eral times as large as the Pakistan Army in the 
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CHOOLS CAN MAKE 
DIFFERENCE / 


By a plan called Applied Economics 


cia in the two-room 


school in North Swanzey, New 
Hampshire, complained that their 
schoolyard was bare and desolate 
But the town had no money for 
landscaping or equipment and was 
also just a bit indifferent about it 
all. 

Under the guidance of their 
teacher, Mrs. Robert Nims, the 
pupils gave up part of their Sum- 
mer vacation to mow the lawn, 
plant and care for flower gardens, 
and in general make the grounds 
attractive. They put up handmade 
curtains, placed flower boxes on 
the window sills, and planted 
beautiful fir trees along the walk 
It is no longer an unlovely school, 
but a place which the townspeople 
proudly show to their friends 

Responsible educators are both 
delighted and amazed at the way 
such school programs can lift the 
economic levels of a community 
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educators, 


children, and parents 


are revitalizing mManya communily. 


By BENJAMIN FINE 


Education Editor 


They have seen sickly, disease- 
ridden children become 
and healthy; they have seen tum- 
ble-down, ugly firetraps made into 
sturdy, safe dwellings; and they 
have watched children who came 
to school half frozen mend and 
make their own clothing to keep 
warm and snug. 

And all this, astonishingly 
enough, without help from the 
Federal Government, without a 
handout from the State govern- 
ments, and without higher local 
real-estate taxes. Hard to believe? 
I have seen this program in action 

The history goes back ten years, 
when the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion* set up an experiment in “ap- 
plied economics.” The Foundation 


strong 


*A philanthropic organization estab 
lished by Motormaker Sloan in 1934, it has 
financed the Project in Applied Economics 
which Dr. Fine describes. Sponsorship of 
the Project, however, is by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion.—Ebs. 


Neu 


York Times 


asked this question: Can the 
schools help the community raise 
its standard of living? 

The first thing the educators in 
the Sloan experiment did by way 
of answering this question was to 
prepare new textbooks. Now, the 
textbook business is a multi- 
million-dollar industry. The edu+ 
cators did not attempt to compete 
with it in any way. Rather, they 
felt they could supplement it at 
the point where it must of neces- 
sity be weakest—at the commu- 
nity level. Most books used in 
schools are prepared by national 
publishing houses—and the mate- 
rial found in these books is of 
such general nature that they can 
be used anywhere. 

While King Arthur’s famous 
feasts may make fine reading, they 
do not help children who live on 
fried fatback and cold biscuits. 
The schoolmen needed texts that 
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dealt specifically with the prob- 
lems of the local community. For 
example, a series of booklets, pre- 
pared under guidance of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky School of 
Education, takes up food and 
farming. Such titles as We Plana 
Turning the Soil, The 
Garden Grows, Garden Enemies, 
and Vegetables on Parade talk in 
language pupils appreciate. Book- 
lets on better housing, prepared 
by the University of Florida, are 
extremely popular with children 
and their parents. Through Busy 
Betty, Happy Helpers, and Let’s 
Build the children learn how to 
build better homes and improve 
their sanitary conditions. At the 
impressionable age of 6 or 7, or 
even 10 or 12, the children get 
lifelong habits from their schools 
and their teachers. 

Mother Goose rhymes, put into 
practical words, influence the 
children’s eating habits. Listen to 
this one 


Garden, 


1 diller. a dollar, an eight o'clock 
scholar, 
What makes him come at eight? 
He eats more fruit and drinks more 
milk, 
ind now he’s never late 
Then there is this message: 


Tom, Tom, the piper's son, 

Has good health and lots of fun; 
One reason Tom is always gay, 

He eats green vegetables every day. 
Kentucky, a 
the children 


In Lynchtown, 


small, rural area, 


Hill girls at home. They will find 
their fine motto easier to heed as 
their school teaches better living. 
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% 
were starved for lack of fresh 
fruit; the few worm-eaten apple 
trees grew nothing but tiny, spot- 
ted fruit. But when the children 
came home singing: 


Herman, Herman, I've been thinkin’ 
What a great thing it would be, 

If each person in these mountains 
Planted fruit trees, two or three. 


the parents began to listen atten- 
tively. The children planted trees 
in their own schoolyard, and later 
when the University Extension 
offered trees at little or no cost, 
the community dotted the moun- 
tain sides with fruit trees. In a 
few years the children will have 
plenty of fresh apples, pears, 
peaches, and plums to eat. 

One popular booklet shows the 
children how to save their food 
and vegetables in Winter by build- 
ing storage cellars. Now dozens 
of homes in many school] systems 
have storage cellars and keep 
their food throughout the Winter. 

In one Vermont school the diet 
of the children was so bad that 
cavities and bleeding gums were 
common. Children and their par- 
ents had the fatalistic idea that 
you'd have to lose your teeth any- 
way, so why waste money taking 


Laying out vegetables with his paints, 
this schoolboy plans his own garden. 
care of them? It was more im- 
portant to save enough money to 
buy your store set as soon as pos- 
sible! 
Now that the children have 
a better diet—more vegetables, 
eggs, milk, and fruit—their health 
has improved, and their teeth, too. 
At another school a man who 
planned to build a new house 


came to his son’s teacher for ad- 
vice. He said that his son, Ted, 
after reading Gertrude’s New 
House, insisted that their home be 
built “just like Gertrude’s.” The 
entire school helped Ted plan the 
house his folks were building. 
When it was completed, it con- 
tained insulated walls, closets, 
a bathroom, and a convenient 
kitchen—just as the Sloan book- 
lets had suggested. 

Schools can improve housing 
conditions. Here are just a few 
of the improvements made in 
three Florid2 school districts 
where the Sloan project is used, 
compared with three near-by tra- 
ditional schools: twice as many 
homes added kitchen sinks with 
outside drain and water supply; 
nearly three times as many 
changed from surface to sanitary 
pit privy; five times as many im- 
proved the outside appearance by 
making repairs; four times as 
many eliminated fire hazards in 


Arithmetic comes to life when these pupils 
turn cubic yards into a concrete school walk. 


flues; and nine times as many 
changed from stovepipes to well- 
insulated chimneys. 

Some educators wondered at the 
beginning of the program whether 
the school can help children and 
their parents get better clothing 
A number of Vermont schools 
agreed to seek an answer to that 
question. Children were taught 
how to care for wet mittens, keep 
rubbers from getting leaky, and 
make minor repairs. A _ spritely 
booklet Shoes Go to School teaches 
children how to clean, polish, and 
grease shoes, and how to dry them 
so they won't crack. The schools 
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Every Club a Forum 


By Frank E. Spain 


President, Rotary International 


Ir IS sometimes said that we 
should not bring controversial 
topics into our Club programs. 
If that saying is a true saying, 
we should take community wel- 
fare out of our Club Constitu- 
tion. For community welfare 
is controversial in town and 
city and nation 
and has. been 
since commun- 
ities began. 
Men have 
fought wars 
over religion 
and labor rela- 
tions and every 
form of human 

ndeavor 
designed 
for community welfare. How 
then can Rotarians pull their 
weight in their communities 
unless community welfare is 
discussed in the Club, contro- 
versial though it be? 

Difference — divergence of 
view—is the very pith of Ro- 
tary. In church and trade asso- 
ciation we explore ideas with 
people we agree with. The 
germ of Rotary is bringing dif- 
ferent kinds of men together— 
the butcher, the banker, the 
lawyer, the doctor. Through 
differences, not _ similarities, 
Rotary seeks understanding 
Because in Rotary we disagree 
without being disagreeable, 
many differences are resolved. 
But the fundamental is not that 
we must agree, only that we 
must explore and inform our 
minds so that our service to so- 
ciety as we go out of our meet- 
ing may be an informed, intelli- 
gent service. That is why the 
Constitution says the Club— 
as Club—shall not express an 
opinion on any pending contro- 
versial measure. Discuss it? 
Yes. Pass resolution on it? No 

How often do we reach 
wrong decisions because we 
base them on mass opinion, 
rooted in selfish interest or 
sentimental prejudice. Well 
did Sir Norman Angell point 
out that unless reason can make 
headway against mass emotion 
rooted in selfishness, then we 
are puppets of circumstance 
over which our wills have no 
control and are doomed to ex- 
tinction. 

I would that every Rotary 
meeting could be a forum to 
explore ideas because ideas are 
the motive power of history. 
Masses of men, moved by ideas, 
have made the history of man- 
kind. 


Spain 








give easy directions for making 
dresses and suits from scraps of 
clothes. Good clothing habits are 
emphasized. Children learn to 
darn stockings, sew on buttons, 
patch rubber footwear, make 
cloth mittens, and remodel their 
garments. 

“My children are more con- 
scious of the value of clothing,” 
one mother proudly said. “They 
take good care of what they wear. 
Shoes and rubbers last longer and 
look better than they did before.” 

Children, teachers, superintend- 
ent, parents, and the community 
have codperated in equipping and 
organizing a fine school lunch at 
a New England school. The chil- 
dren use the Ditto machine to 
print each day’s menu, and costs 
for the food are borne partly by 
the Federal hot-lunch program 
and partly by the parents. .The 
educators have found that a good 
diet at school encourages a good 
diet at home. 

The Sloan project is not just 
for rural or underprivileged areas, 
but can be used anywhere. In 
the words of Dr. Charles R. Spain, 
head of the George Peabody Col- 
lege of Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, “Schools can contribute 
significantly to the improvement 
of community living through ma- 
terials on instruction built around 
the child’s everyday experiences.’ 

To test the program, experi- 


~mental schools have been matched 


with “control” schools as nearly 
alike in every respect as possible 
Supervision, equipment, supplies, 
and other teaching materials are 
the same in both sets of schools 
However, in the Sloan schools 
the new booklets are substituted 
for the traditional readers. They 
emphasize ways to improve the 


community through the school 

Here is the significant conclu- 
sion, based on ten years of study: 
Children in schools where the 
Sloan materials and methods are 
used are happier, healthier, and 
better adjusted. They learn to eat 
proper foods, wear wholesome 
clothes, and make their homes 
more attractive. School nurses re- 
port that there are fewer cases of 
rickets, pellagra, and hookworm. 
In some schools the rate of ab- 
sence has been cut in half! 

At the same time the children 
improve in their reading, arith- 
metic, writing, and vocabulary. 
The children who learn to read 
from books that deal with things 
they understand, whether it is 
cows, chickens, strawberries, or 
gardens, learn to read much faster 
and with far less difficulty than 
the children who read from the 
“T see a cat” books. When the 
children at one school made a con- 
crete walk to improve the school 
grounds, they learned that arith- 
metic was not an abstract subject. 
The same goes for writing, spell- 
ing, geography, and the rest. 

When badly nourished children 
learn at school the value of a 
proper diet, and then learn how to 
get that diet in their own commu- 
nity at no extra cost, education is 
making a giant step forward. 

Schools can help a nation get 
better food, better housing, and 
better clothing. William S. Tay- 
lor, late dean of the University of 
Kentucky's College of Education, 
summed it up this way: “Every 
community can prepare its own 
school materials based on its spe- 
cific problems. Our citizens have 
learned to rely on their own re- 
sources. In that lies our greatest 
hope for a strong democracy.” 


The textbooks of Applied Economics give young scholars facts close to everyday life: 
how to tend gardens and farm animals, wash and mend clothes, and plan good meals. 
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lou Are The Witness 


OU may never have cause to 
appear in a courtroom other than 
as a curious spectator, but there 
is a pretty good chance that you 
will. In the next 24 hours an au- 
tomobile accident may take place 
before your very eyes. You may 
well be the only disinterested wit- 
ness present. 

If you are one of those very bad 
citizens who walk rapidly in the 
opposite direction from an auto 
accident, you will avoid appearing 
in a courtroom as a witness. But 
failing to step forward may cost 
someone serious financial hard- 
ship. You, of course, are not such 
a selfish person. You are a good 
citizen, and presently you will re- 
ceive a subpoena to appear in 
court 

What are you going to do when 
you get there? 

Tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, you 
will say, but that isn’t enough. 
Your deportment in court may 
have a material effect on the cred- 
ibility given your testimony, and 
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When it’s your turn to ‘take the stand,’ 


relax—if you 


it may have an even more impor- 
tant effect on your self-esteem. 

Thecretically, the attorney for 
the party who subpoenaed you 
will instruct you in the rudiments 
of courtroom deportment. But 
practically he may forget such in- 
struction. The trouble with law- 
yers is that they assume that you 
know the trivial details of the 
courtroom that are routine to 
them. They may throw you to 
the legal lions and iater shake 
their heads sadly over your egre- 
gious errors. 

So, court is in session and a 
jury is selected. If you think, as 
a witness, that you are going to 
watch the trial, you are mistaken. 
One party or the other will call for 
separation of the witnesses. The 
motion is always granted, and you 
will be escorted outside where you 
may neither hear nor see the trial. 
The purpose of this is to keep you 
from consciously or unconsciously 
patterning your testimony to fit 


Maroid Laenbert 


you'll 


heed this lawyer’s counsel. 


By JULIUS LONG 


what someone has said before you. 

Finally ‘you are called into the 
courtroom. If you have nbdt been 
sworn in before trial, you will now 
be sworn in. You will then pro- 
ceed to the witness stand. 

Now, always before, as a spec- 
tator only, you have smiled at the 
self-consciousness of people on the 
stand. 

Just wait! When you get there, 
you may have the worst case of 
stage fright anyone has ever had. 
The whole room looks different— 
it seems that everyone is staring 
at you, ready to burst into peals 
of laughter at the first sound of 
your voice. You may stand there 
like a ninny waiting for someone 
to tell you to sit down. Don't wait. 
Sit down. And when the lawyer 
who called you as a witness asks 
you what your name is, don't 
jump to your feet like a grade- 
school pupil asked to give the pop- 








ulation of Little Rock, Arkansas 

Just sit there and answer the 
question. If it is a jury trial, face 
the jury. If it is a trial to the 
court, face the judge. And talk 
loud enough for the judge and 
jury to hear you 

Sure, it’s silly to write anything 
so obvious as all this, but I have 
seen dozens of witnesses who want 
to pop to their feet everytime a 
question is asked them, and many 
become so frightened that they 
cannot speak whisper 
The effect of such a hushed voice 
is that the jury may assume you 
have a guilty conscience about 
what you are saying. They may 
conclude that you are afraid for 
them to hear you because you 
know that your testimony is a 
pack of lies. The worst kind of 
whisperer is the one who fixes his 


above a 


gaze on a spot on the floor and 
can’t look anywhere else during 
the whole course of his testimony 


Boer assuming that you look 


frankly at the jury when you an- 
swer, you must also remember to 
wait a split second before you an- 
This is es- 


being 


swer each question 
pecially true if you are 
examined on cross-examination 
that is, by the attorney adverse to 
the attorney who called you as a 
witness. 

By waiting a moment before an- 
swering a question, you give the 
other lawyer a chance to object to 


¢ 


your answering. If he starts to 


object as you start to answer, stop 
talking 
yer has a right to object to your 


The nonexamining law- 


answering any question 

It may well be that a question 
is asked of you which, for one rea- 
son or another, you do not wish to 
answer. You may look helplessly 
at the lawyer who called you and 
try to indicate that you do not 
want to answer the question. If 
it was he who asked you the ques- 
tion, you are out of luck unless 
the adverse counsel comes to your 
rescue with an objection. If it is 
the adverse counsel, all you have 
to do is to turn to the judge and 
ask him if you must answer the 
question. He will ask you to state 
your reason; if it is sound, you 
will be excused from answering 

The greatest failing of all wit- 
nesses is a tendency to answer 
everything but the question asked 
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of them. Each answer must be 
responsive to the question. For 
example, if the examining counsel 
asks: “Have you means of know- 
ing the defendant's reputation for 
truth and veracity?” don’t answer, 
“Yes, it’s good.” 

The “Yes” is responsive, but you 
were not asked whether the de- 
fendant’s reputation was good or 
bad. A foundation for such testi- 
mony must be laid before you are 
permitted to give it. It must be 
shown that you actually have 
means for knowing about the de- 
fendant’s reputation 

Ordinarily leading questions are 
not permitted in direct examina- 
tion. A leading question is one 
that suggests the answer desired 
For example, a lawyer on direct 
examination cannot ask: “Did my 
client have the green light when 
he entered the intersection?” 

But he may ask simply: “What 
color was the traffic light facing 
southbound traffic when the car 
driven by Mr. Jones entered the 
intersection?” 

The latter question does not 
suggest an answer; you are sim- 
ply asked for information. 

But let us assume that the or- 
deal of direct examination is over. 
Don’t pop out of your chair and 
rush for the exit. The lawyer 
on the other side will probably 
want to cross-examine you, and, of 
course, he has a right to. His ques- 
tions may be leading, and most of 
the technical shackles are off. Any 
lawyer can look good on cross- 
examination—you only make him 
look better by showing anger and 
resentment that he should have a 
right to question your accuracy 

When both the 
through torturing you, it is best to 
give a glance to the judge for dis- 
missal as he may want to quiz you 
concerning some phase of youl 
testimony 

At a witness to the facts, you 
may accept compensation for your 
loss of time from your regular em- 
ployment. Admit this if asked— 
there is nothing wrong about it 
Also don’t be so foolish as to deny 
that you have discussed the case 
with the lawyer who called you or 
with his client or both 

Any lawyer who would put you 
on the stand without knowing 
what you were going to say would 
be an idiot. Many a witness, sworn 


lawyers are 


to tell the truth, has suddenly felt 
the necessity to lie when the ad- 
verse counsel glowers at him and 
asks if he hasn’t discussed the 
case with the lawyer who called 
him. Obviously, he must have dis- 
cussed the case, and the damage of 
his lie that he has not discussed 
it may be very great, for he has 
demonstrated to the jury that he 
is capable of lying when he thinks 
his side needs protection 

Of course all witnesses are not 
timid. Some are the cocky type 
who want to prove to the judge, 
jury, and lawyers that they know 
the ropes. Such a witness is the 
worst kind of all. The jury, being 
composed of normal citizens, re- 
sents him, and the judge feels in- 
clined to tromp on him. 

You all hate the lawyer who 
browbeats a witness, and no sensi- 
ble lawyer treats any witness with 
other than extreme courtesy. Sar- 
casm is rarely justifiable, and if 
the witness 1s a woman, even of 
the lowest repute, gentleness is 
usually in order. 

3ut you, the witness, should re- 
member that courtesy to the ex- 
amining or cross-examining law- 
yer also pays off. If you try to 
show how clever you are, how well 
you know the ropes, the jury may 
be disinclined to take your testi- 
mony at face value. In the first 
place, your very hostility indicates 
a lack of disinterestedness. Sec- 
ondly, you tend to show a lack of 
amateur standing as a witness 


Anoruer great evil of the 
show-off witness is that he may 
delude a lawyer into thinking he 
has valuable testimony when all 
he has is a ham actor’s yen to ap- 
pear in the center of the stage. 

I know a successful business- 
man who made almost annual ap- 
pearances in court as either a 
plaintiff or a defendant. The only 
reason I could ever figure out for 
his frequency there is that he hun- 
gered for the witness stand as a 
diabetic hungers for sugar. Once 
ensconced in the witness chair he 
would launch into a history of his 
achievements by way of identify- 
ing himself. He was in an ecstasy 
of self-veneration; he fancied all 
eyes admiringly upon him. Ironi- 
cally, the man became involved a 
year ago in a courtroom battle for 
all his property. He got his fill of 
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litigation, and he will doubtless go 
to his grave without again re- 
sponding to the tempting call of 
the courtroom. 

Notwithstanding the existence 
of show-off witnesses, the bulk of 
the people called to testify in 
courts are but lambs led to the 
slaughter. They change their per- 
sonalities—yes, even their souls— 
when they sit in the witness chair. 
In all good faith they will tell a 
story entirely different from the 
one they have told before 

There is the witness who must 
be liked by everybody. As soon 
as the adverse counsel cross-ex- 
amines him, he has to modify his 
story in order to ingratiate him- 
self with the adverse counsel. 

So far little has been said about 
the simple matter of telling the 
truth when you get on that wit- 
ness stand. It takes a lot of native 
intelligence and a perfect memory 
to lie in a courtroom. Most peo- 
ple are fools to try it. However, 
the cleverest liar is often con- 
cealed behind a stupid face. Take 
two witnesses—one a_ smartly 
dressed chap, the other a fellow in 
baggy coveralls. Which is the 
more apt to be believed? The lat- 
ter, of course. He blinks his eyes, 
scratches his head carefully be- 
fore each answer, and you just 
know he’s telling the truth. But 
that nattily dressed chap, you 
want to look out for his glib re- 


plies—he’s clever! 
I recall a trial in which a sim- 


ple farm laborer kept addressing 
the lawyers as well as the court as 
Your Honor.” It was both flatter- 
ing and touching, but a subtler 
liar never lived 

You have one consolation as an 
amateur in the courtroom and it is 
this: the worst of all possible wit- 
nesses is a lawyer—any lawyer. 

In the first place, he is consider- 
ing all the angles of the ad- 
missibility of evidence. This delay 
convinces the jurors he is dream- 
ing up a clever answer. Moreover, 
he is inclined to stare into space 
and this indicates he is afraid to 
look the jurors in the eye 

Of course, 100 percent truth 
from any witness is unattainable, 
for there is nothing more fallible 
than human memory. But it adds 
up to this: if you are called as a 
witness, behave, be yourself, and 
be careful! 
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Widest Wings in the World 


By L. E. RICHDALE 


Distinguished New Zealand Ornithologist; 
Fulbright Exchange Scholar 


I+ WAS in November of 1936— 
a Spring day down under—when 
I first visited the southern prom- 
ontory overlooking Otago Har- 
bor, New Zealand. Since I was 
only 20 miles from the city of 
Dunedin and just off a well-trav- 
elled road, I hardly expected to 
make any important discoveries. 
But suddenly, on the grassy 
path before me, I saw a beauti- 
ful, white, male royal albatross, 
sitting on a large white egg. I 
realized that before my aston- 
ished eyes sat one of the world’s 
least-known birds. Sailors had 
seen this noble creature far out 
at sea. Other bird watchers had 
occasionally come upon the royal 
albatross on land. But to my 
knowledge, no one had ever had 
the good fortune to find it nest- 
ing in a spot so convenient for 
observation. Thus commenced 
my long study of the species. 
Frequenting lonely places re- 
mote from the haunts of men, the 
royal albatross has, in the past, 
preserved a degree of privacy 
enjoyed -by no other large sea 
bird. Its isolation has, hitherto, 
screened it alike from the casual 
gaze of the curious and the 
searching scrutiny of scientists. 
The nesting area I ran across 
that day has afforded a rare op- 
portunity to study the royal alba- 
tross. For this reason, the Ro- 
tary Club of Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, has long shown a keen 
interest in my work. It was 
somewhat of a surprise to me 
that these men—not, after all, 
scientists—would take such a 
deep interest in this work. They 
have simply realized the national 
value and have applied their 
ideal of service. They have en- 


A “royal” and her 22-day-old- 
chick gaze over Otago Harbor. 


listed public opinion and the 
press. And at this time they are 
engaged in the raising of funds 
to establish a preserve on the 
Otago Peninsula so that orni- 
thologists may continue to study 
this shy bird in future years. To 
me, this is something wonder- 
ful, indeed. 

The royal albatross and its 
close relative the wandering al- 
batross have the greatest wing- 
spread of all flying birds, and 
may measure 11 feet from wing 
tip to wing tip. When standing 
erect, the royal is a little more 
than 3 feet high; in weight, I 
found, it may vary from 16 to 
22% pounds. The adult royal al- 
batross is white all over, except 
for dark brown feathers on top 
of the wings and jet-black eyes. 

Early in October, with little 
variation from year to year, the 
albatrosses return to their breed- 
ing grounds. On the Otago Penin- 
sula I have succeeded in marking 
many of the birds with bands and 
have noted that breeding birds 
are already mated when they ar- 
rive. In fact, it seems to me that 
royal albatrosses mate for life; 
certainly after 15 years of watch- 
ing I have not seen an instance 
of a “divorced” pair. 

The female lays her egg in a 
nest on the ground. And within 
a few hours the male takes his 
first turn at incubation, an early 
assumption of paternal duties. 

The parents alternate on invu- 
bation, sitting from one to 14 
days at a time. The incubation 
period is nearly three months, 
varying from 78 to 80 days. 

After the albatross chick is 
hatched, it is brooded continu- 
ally, by each parent in turn, for 
five or six weeks. Then it is left 
entirely alone, except when the 
parents return with food about 
twice a week. For the first three 
menths the chick is a beautiful 
fluffy ball of down, completely 
white except for its jet-black 
eyes. The chick takes about eight 
months for growing up; during 
this period it stays close to the 
nest. For the parents, this means 
that the complete nesting cycle 
lasts almost 12 months. 

What, then, do the parents do 
about nesting again in the suc- 
ceeding season? The answer is 
that instead of raising a new 
chick, they take a year’s holiday 
and roam the ocean. Those birds 
nesting the next season are dif- 
ferent birds altogether. They 
lay only one egg every two years. 

The preserve on the Otago 
Peninsula will certainly offer oc- 
casion for still more interesting 
study of this unique bird. 





Kock Sipuitditine oS . . Sawn 


Some reflections on intangible assets that accrue to men 


of Rotary—inspired by a bit of Dutch needlework. 


\ HAT are those richly intan- 


gible assets you have gained from 
association with Rotary over the 
years you have been a member? 
If you were to record all those as 
sets, would they add up to a beau 
tiful entity of satisfaction? Are 
you the richer for vour Rotary as 
sociation? Have you 
stature in that period? 

Would you like to make a pic- 
ture of what Rotary has meant to 
you? 
friends in a tangible sort of way 
all that Rotary has meant to you 
and could you at the same time 
indicate the aspirations you have 
for future Rotary associations 

One day I was thinking throug! 
on what Rotary had meant to me 
of the thousands upon thousands 
of people whom I had met in all 
parts of the world, people whom | 
never would have known had 
not been for Rotary. I was think 
ing how rich I am in those friend 
ships. I was thinking of some of 
the visits I had been privileged to 
make to places that I had dreamed 
of seeing one day 
much hope that I would actually 
ever be right on the spot. I was 
thinking of all the goodness I had 
encountered in so many places of 
the world, of how fundamental 
good people really are when 
have a chance to be 
true selves 

What a mosaic of ¢ xperience 
that would make if it could be ex 
pressed in stone, or steel, or 01 
paper, or in a tapestry! I won 
dered if it could be done, and then 
on a visit to a beautiful home of a 
Rotarian, I spied on the wall an 
intriguing linen, with 
thousands thousands of 
cross-stitches carefully placed 
What was 
expres sed 


grown in 


Could vou express to youl 


but never with 


their own 


piece ot 


upon 


there by loving hands 
it? Well, it tangibly 
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By PHILIP LOVEJOY 


General Secretary of 
Rotary International 
since 1942,“Phil” was 
born in Maine, wres- 
tled personnel prob- 
lems for the U. S. 
irmy in France in 
World War 1, taught 
and administered sec- 
ondary schools in 
Michigan, joined Ro- 
tary’s Central Office 
staff in 1930. He has 
two grown daughters, 
is a wood craftsman 
in his hobby hours. 


Lov ejoy 


one woman's story of what Ro- 
tary had meant to her and to her 
loving husband. So _ wonderful 
was this work that I asked for the 
right to have it photographed that 
it might be reproduced here for 
all to look at, and as one looked 
to reminisce, and then, if you 
please, to dream of all the wonde1 
ful things that Rotary can yet do 
through this world-wide associa- 
tion of business and professional 
men united in the ideal of service 

On the opposite page is a re- 
production of a photograph of that 
embroidery—in New England we 
ised to call this work a sample) 
Think of the untold amount of 
hours expended to make such a 
sampler complete! But to the 
story 

Daniel de Iongh, of Rotterdan 
The Netherlands, was a Director 

Rotary International in 1947-48 
He and his charming wife, Yetty 
attended the San Francisco Con- 
vention in 1947 and then the great 
Convention in Rio de Janeiro in 
1948. Numerous were their expe- 
riences in Rotary. Yetty decided 
that she wanted to record some- 
thing of what Rotary had meant 
to her and to Dan—hence the sam- 


of 


pler. Here is Yetty’s story, told 
in her own words (it is suggested 
that you study the photograph of 
the sampler as you read her de- 
scription ) 

“This is the story of our Rotary 
memories and of our gratefulness, 
painted in 
stitches 


thousands of cross- 
Of course, at the top, is 
the Rotary emblem and behind it 
the famous Golden Gate Bridge in 
San Francisco, where Dan and | 
went for our first great Rotary In- 
ternational Convention. The color 
is golden, for the bridge and for 
our remembrance. Then there is 
the great statue of Christ on Cor- 
covado in Rio de Janeiro. Please 
notice that He is between the two 
hemispheres, the West and the 
East, for we pray every day that 
one day He may unite these two 
great hemispheres. It was only 
fitting that I should put His ideal 
of service at His feet—for even 
the Son of Man has not come to 
be ministered unto but to min- 
ister 

“The center of the picture is 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, the 
dear old center of Rotary Interna- 
tional—skyscraper building filled 
with skyscraper ideas and ideals 

“Big ships are sailing the ocean, 
the North Atlantic and to the 
South Atlantic. There is the great 
Queen Mary They take to 35 
East Wacker Drive all sorts of 
God's children, swarming around 
the great, high building, and then 
there is our beloved Nieuw Am- 
sterdam, that wonderful Dutch 
ship that not only sails the North 
Atlantic, but in that happy month 
of May, 1948, took nearly a thou- 
sand of us from New York to Rio 
de Janeiro and back, stopping 
along the way at many interesting 
ports. It was for Dan and me and 
our thousand friends the happiest 
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ynth for years and years In oul 
fe with our Rotary family 
In depicting the Dutchman |! 
made him look like the well- 
known farmer he is, in his wide 
ylack trousers and his wooden 
hoe He is a Dutchman, and I 
him to look that way 
it the bottom, Holland, 
iutiful country with its 
boats and the famous wind- 
1d then at last our own old 
se at Vyverlaan 31. We 
house ‘Vredestein,’ which 
House of Peace,’ in which 


are obviously in peace 


chimney of our home 
thin green air line waft our 
*hts circling through so many 
e€ precious memories, and 
irrounding it all are the flags of 
the nations in which there are Ro- 
tarv Clubs 
It was quite impossible to 
cross-stitch into this sampler all 
the many wonderful things that 
have happened tous. The picture 
is an attempt to show a few of the 
more important experiences. May 
it provide pleasure to any Ro- 
tarian who may have a chance to 
look at it 
So we have from Yetty her de- 
cription, her thoughts. She calls 
on us to look. As we do, to rem- 
inisce—then to dream of the great 
possibilities ahead not only for 
oneself as a Rotarian and as a 
itizen, but also for Rotary as a 
dynamic world-wide organization 
with potentialities yet untapped. 
What were those impressions 
vhen each of us first became a Ro- 
tarian? Did we feel honored to 
have been selected? Was there a 
great aspiration in our hearts to 
be counted among those fellow Ro- 
tarians—was there a challenge? 
Did we see great opportunities to 
erve our business and our com- 
munity and our nation the better? 
One Rotarian wrote me some time 
igo that since becoming a Rotar- 
has become a better father, 
r husband, a better friend, 
better citizen 
as we look at Yetty’s linen 
pler, we can reminisce, we can 
hink of all the wonderful things 
that have happened to us since we 
became members, we can think of 
the many lost opportunities, of the 
investment of time and money to 
help make the world a little 
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A TAPESTRY of memories, literally, this sampler was stitched by Yetty 
de Iongh, of Rotterdam, wife of a Past Director of Rotary International. 
General Secretary Lovejoy adopts it as the “text” of his message here. 





A Freneh workman diseovers 


What Makes the U.S. A. Tick 


Wauar's the secret of Amer- 
ica’s enormous industrial pro- 
ductivity? Is it machines? Know- 
how? Or what? 

To let Europeans discover it 
for themselves, the Economic 
Coéperation Administration sent 
375 groups to visit factories in 
the U.S.A. One typical so- 
called “productivity team” rep- 
resented the French sheet-metal 
industry, and on it were two 
plant owners, five engineers, two 
foremen, and four workmen. For 
six weeks they visited one or 
two factories daily and saw sheet 
metal made into a _ thousand 
things—ranging from automo- 
bile bodies to office desks. Then 
they went back to France. 

What ideas did they take with 
them? 

Perhaps Rene Six can speak 
for all. He’s a workman, aged 
24, and works in a heavy sheet- 
metal plant at Arras, in France’s 
industrial North. There he earns 
27,000 francs monthly—which is 
about equivalent to 80 U. S. dol- 
lars, but, of course, buys more in 
France than $80 would in Amer- 
ica. Rene, with his wife and two 
children, lives in a one-room 
apartment, with water and toilet 
facilities downstairs in the court- 


yard. 

While still in the United States 
he wrote of his impressions to a 
fellow worker back at Arras 
Here is his letter, ir part, as re- 
ported in the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

“Contrary to what is generally 
believed, the secret of the high 
productivity of the U. S. is not in 
the machine. Technically speak- 
ing, it is in the constant striving 
for improvement in the details, 
in the organization of production 
down to the last trifle, in the 
painstaking study of time and 
motion. From the human point 
of view, it lies in the unreserved 
collaboration between the work- 
er and the boss, in the just cal- 
culation of payment, in the wise 
sharing of responsibility. .. . 

“Here, the workers and the 
boss have the same goal, to earn 
money, and the boss doesn’t just 
promise—he practices a policy of 
high wages; this being the case, 
the workers really put out the 
work, because they know that at 
the end of the year they’ll get a 
cut [the yearly bonus paid by 
many of the factories visited]. 

“It’s unbelievable, but it’s true, 
and it’s the result of mutual con- 
fidence. With all this, the 
worker (and I’ve seen this for 
myself) owns his own house fur- 
nished with ultramodern appli- 


ances, his car, his television set, 
ete... +. 

“Certainly, the intensive me- 
chanization of American indus- 
trial enterprises is an important 
factor in their high productivity. 
But in this respect there isn’t 
such a great difference between 
Europe and the U. S.; this is the 
big discovery that most of the 
French missions have made. 
American factories are all better 
supplied with perfected small- 
tool equipment than French fac- 
tories. But when it comes down 
to the basic tools, the essential 
machines, you discover that Eu- 
rope isn’t behind... . 

“I can understand the refusal 


on the part of our C.G.T. com- 
rades_ [the C.G.T.—Confedera- 
tion Generale de Travail—is the 
Communist-led French labor or- 
ganization; Rene is a member of 
the anti-Communist Force Ouri- 
ere] to come to see what is going 
on here, since it would knock out 
all their so-called ‘democratic’ 
theories, and they would no 
longer be able to exploit misery 
and poverty to gain ends outside 
the labor union. And, if they 
can’t allow the idea of produc- 
tivity, it’s because they see that 
productivity is a way out of the 
misery which Communism can’t 
live without. The Americans 
have caught on to this, for there 
are practically no Communists 
here, since the workers are well 
off in every sense of the word.... 

“Well, there, dear friend, are 
some of the personal impressions 
that I have gotten from our vis- 
its, our conversations, and the 
information we have dug out of 
the research matter on produc- 
tivity. ...In any case, it will 
give you an idea of the stand I 
am going to take when I get back 
in order to make something con- 
crete come out of this mission. 
Yours, Rene.” 





brighter, of the real reasons for 
our having become a Rotarian and 
having voluntarily remained in a 
movement that one can get out of 
so easily. But we didn’t want to 
get out. We wanted to stay in; 
we saw something worth while! 

And now we get to the present 
and the future, and we can dream 
as we look at Yetty’s sampler. 
What lies ahead? Are the times 
too upsetting? Have we done any- 
thing to prevent their getting that 
way, or are we like that great king 
of old, down at the water’s edge 
merely waiting to be engulfed? 
Are we doing anything to help 
right those conditions that we feel 
need changing, or, again, do we 
feel that circumstances are so 
overwhelming that the little man 
is impotent? 

The dream of life that can be 
rich and full for each individual 
in accordance with his ability— 
that the crippled child might have 
help; that none should die because 
of infantile paralysis; that iron 
lungs should always be around the 
corner; that education should pro- 
gress in keeping with the chang- 
ing conditions; that men might 
know each other and then agree 
with Charles Lamb when he said: 
“T can’t hate anyone whom I 
know,” that we see the great op- 
portunities that lie ahead and 
help our Rotary organization to 
achieve solutions to these great 
problems rather than to stand on 
the sidelines and let the world 
procession go by. 

We must be more than a spec- 
tator, for “spectatoritis” has been 
the bane of many an activity. Par- 
ticipants are needed. The future 
lies in the hearts and minds of 
those who in the present can look, 
reminisce, and dream. 


Undiscovered Friend 
When you go walking down a street, 
No matter whom you chance to 

meet, 

Vo matter if he’s tall or slim, 

No matter if he’s Joe or Jim, 

No matter if he’s rich or poor, 

No matter if he thinks the cure 

To certain problems of the day 

Is not the cure that you would say, 

Vo matter what his race may be, 

Remember only this, that he 

Who is to you a stranger yet, 

Is just a friend you've never met. 
Joun Ewine 
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Arthur Magill: He Gives 


Suieo by the Gallon 


About a Missouri teacher 
who has saved thousands 


from a tragedy he knew. 


‘Nes YEAR 1908 brought tragedy to Arthur C. 
Magill. A typhoid epidemic struck the small Mis- 
souri community where he lived. His mother, two 
brothers, and three sisters burned with its fevers. 
Both the brothers died and one of his sisters became 
an invalid for life. 

Yet out of his personal grief Arthur Magill gained 
a determination to ease the sufferings of mankind 
that has never flagged in all the days since. Only 
26 years old at the time, and a teacher of chemistry 
at South East Missouri State College in Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri, he began devoting his every free 
moment to wiping out this disease. He decided to 
become a one-man information center on typhoid— 
and he determined that it would never cost anyone 
a cent 

In the 43 years since then, this Cape Girardeau 
Rotarian has received and personally tested—with- 
out charge—more than 35,000 samples 9f water sent 
from places all over the Mississippi Valley. Further, 
out of his own pocket he has paid all postage charges 
in returning these samples with jis findings. 

But in 1908 Dr. Magill began sir-ply, on a small 
scale. The medical world then possessed no method 
of direct test to determine the presence of typhoid 
germs in water. By 1912 such a method had been 
developed—in which Dr. Magill had played a part— 
and his mission gained fresh momentum. 

Soon he began building a file of information on 
typhoid—articles torn from scientific journals, clip- 
pings from newspapers, results of his 
own research, any fragment of in- 
formation that might help to fight 
the disease. Word of his work spread, 
and people throughout the world 
began mailing him additional data. 

To disseminate his helpful information, Arthur 
Magill began mimeographing—also at his own ex- 
pense—bulletins of latest findings, which he mailed 
to any interested persons. Somehow he also found 
time from his busy college schedule and his family 
duties as father of nine children to address medical 
meetings in Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, and Arkan- 
sas, and to contribute articles to water journals. To- 
day, after discarding stacks of outdated material, his 
file of lifesaving information has mushroomed into 
three brimful file drawers plus an assortment of 
weighty scrapbooks 


, Rotarians 
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Typhoid expert A. C. Magill, tester of 35,000 water samples. 


Certainly his service has saved countless lives and 
untold misery. Of the more than 35,000 suspected 
water samples he has tested, about 50 percent have 
contained typhoid germs. “Of course, that high per- 
centage results from the fact that people don’t send 
me a specimen until they suspect something is 
wrong,” he adds. 

Over the years, more than 5,000 thank-you letters 
have flooded the Magill mailbox. That, he feels, is 
payment enough. He takes a certain personal pride 
in the fact that since 1908, typhoid cases (compared 
to population) in the U. S. have been reduced 93 
percent. 

Last year, to justified applause, Dr. Magill strode 
to a speaker’s platform to receive the Special Award 
of Merit presented him by the Missouri State Board 
of Health and the Missouri Water and Sewage Com- 
mission—which he once headed as president. In the 
past 25 years the award has been made only three 
times 

But honors haven't slowed the Magill pace. After 
four decades he still runs his one-man testing and 
information center. He heads the College science 
department and still teaches chemistry classes. He 
is president of the Cape Girardeau Board of Educa- 
tion, director of the Chamber of Commerce, and a 
member of the City Board of Health and the City 
Planning Commission. But right now one of his 
biggest jobs is for Rotary. A Past President of the 
Cape Girardeau Club, he is this year serving as Gov- 
ernor of District 197. 

On June 30, 1952—the same day he retires as 
Governor—Arthur Magill will also retire from his 
college post. That doesn’t mean he will stop work, 
for as usual he is ear deep in research. He hopes to 
get a little better acquainted with his grandchildren 
—eight boys and eight girls. And, of course, he will 
continue with his free tests of water samples, giving, 
as he has for a long generation, service by the gallon. 

—K. LyMAan AMEs 
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OU CAN still see, inscribed on ancient temple walls, Egypt’s mythical 
god of fertility, Osiris, warring against the forces of hunger. Osiris 
lost his fight, his life, and eventually even his worshipers, but today 
the same fierce struggle goes on in the land of the Nile. Goes on, in 

fact, renewed. Simple, trim buildings of burnt brick or rough stone are 
now rising in Egypt’s remote and dusty villages. Called Rural Social Cen- 
ters, they are the vanguard of a campaign by the Egyptian Government 
to aid the backward fellah, or farmer. In the 131 Centers already estab- 
lished, the fellah gets advice on farming and seeds for new crops, medical 
care against such endemic diseases as intestinal parasites, and expert super- 
vision in such skills as weaving and beekeeping. Already, 1144 million 
fellahin have been reached 

The program is well integrated. Its directors wisely reason that it is use- 
less to plan long-range public-health work while the fellahin are undernour- 
ished. So, Centers teach the value of milk—and how to milk the water 
buffalo. They introduce silkworms and at the same time teach weaving. 
The same villagers in Abu El Nomros, near Cairo, who plant cauliflower 
seedlings and the people in Hala who irrigate new plum trees also learn 
about diet and personal cleanliness. As the fellah learns how to produce, 

and how to use his products, his whole living standard rises. 
One reason the Centers are succeeding is that 
In their stylized art, ancient Egyptians pictured their modes of plowing, villagers share in starting them: each person con- 
planting, and irrigating crops. This fresco is from an old tomb in Thebes. tributes 15 piasters. The Government supplies 


the rest, paying the salaries of an agriculturist, 
a nurse, and a doctor. Begun in 1941, the pro- 
gram calls for a total of 1,200 Centers to aid the 
rest of Egypt’s 14 million rural people... 

Among citizens watching the effort with marked 
interest are the 228 business and professional men 
who make up the four Rotary Clubs of Egypt. 
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In sickly desert towns like that 
across the page, it is planting 
community centers like this one. 


Now better-living begins to bud. 








\ 
“ 


Taught new sports, the village boys gain physical zest. 


Hospital care is a new experience for this mother. 


These boys learn to spin and weave flax. 


Small libraries (left) encourage reading. 


And girls learn how to sew a good seam, 


The social-service committee and the town leaders meet out- 
side the Sers-El-Layan Center, to spur grassroots interest. 


Table tennis comes to rural Egypt. The Centers also foster 
football, basketball, and many other health-building sports. 


Doctors at the Center dress the 
wounds of children (above) 
and give prenatal care to 
groups of women (left), who, 
still camera-shy, hide in their 
shawls. Children are treated 
regularly for endemic ills 
caused by tropical parasites. 


The new Sers-El-Layan 
Center has a monument 
depicting war on poverty, 
ignorance, and disease. 








Business 


About 25,000 teen-agers who own 


and operate their own companies. 


T WAS the Spring of 1938 and 
I was attending a meeting of U. S. 
business executives in New York. 
For two days a procession of noted 
speakers had come before us. 
Then, in a move that puzzled us, 
our program planners brought a 
mere boy to the microphone and 
introduced him as a fellow busi- 
nessman who had something to 
say to us. 

Well, for the next 15 minutes 
that “mere boy”—that 16-year-old 
kid named Joe Francomano from 
Brooklyn—held the whole 500 of 
us in the palm of his hand. You 
bet he was a fellow businessman, 
he told us—president, in fact, of 
his own company—making ash 
trays. He’d come up from sales- 
man to sales manager to vice-pres- 
ident to the top job—and finally, 
after months of hard work, he and 
his associates had got the enter- 
prise into the black' and were 
about to declare a dividend. 

Joe Francomano was talking 
about Junior Achievement, a 
movement I hadn’t heard much 
about up to that time. Why, he 
explained in a little chat later, his 
company was only one of scores of 
other J. A. companies across the 
United States in which 13,000 
other teen-agers were learning the 
free-enterprise way of business by 
doing it 

With that incident there began 
for me an interest in this Junior 
Achievement movement that sent 
me back into the history of it—the 
first such company started in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in 
1926—and that keeps me busy to- 
day trying to help lads in our 
home town get their small busi- 
nesses on a going basis 

For me there is a thrill in the 
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By CHARLES R. HOOK 


Chairman, Armco Steel Corporation 


picture of 29,707 boys and girls in 
some 2,150 companies across my 
land—those are the figures today 
—owning and operating their own 
little enterprises, learning ‘the 
facts of business life the hard and 
rewarding way. They sell their 
own stock issues, keep double- 
entry books, and pore over their 
“P. and L. sheets.” On their own 
production lines they turn out tie 
racks, coasters, plastic bonnets, 
electric clocks, and a hundred 
other items. They meet their own 
pay rolls, buy their own materials, 
declare dividends, and sometimes 
go broke. Your son Junior may be 
“out for a good time” largely, but 
when he’s in Junior Achievement 
he means business. 

Back of these youngsters are 
always some adults—businessmen 
in the community who decide to 
sponsor the prygram and act as 
advisors on production, sales, and 
accounting. With seven or more 
teen-agers, they help to organize 
the company. Together they talk 
over ideas for products or serv- 
ices. Then the boys and girls zo 
out and raise the capital by selling 
stock to local businessmen and 
other interested people—50 cents 
a share, and not more than five 
shares to a customer. With $50 
to $200 of capital, the company is 
in business. 

On the next four pages you see 
examples of two companies in op- 
eration. They are much like the 22 
Junior Achievement companies in 
my home town—Middletown, Ohio 
—where my owr company spon- 
sors four such groups. We feel in 
Middletown that Junior Achieve- 
ment is doing for the urban boy 
and girl what 4-H does for the 
farm youth. It gives them an in- 
sight into the world they are com- 
ing into. 


I know of a personnel manager 
in a large New England factory 
who had been interviewing appli- 
cants for a job. To his question 
“Any experience?” he had re- 
ceived nothing but “No.” Then 
came a boy whose face had yet to 
feel a razor. “Yes, sir!” he said 
“I’ve been a director, president, 
production manager, advertising 
director, and shop foreman of a 
small company.” He got the job 
Another of our Achievers. 

But the project does more than 
help on the hurdle of the first job 
It dispels mistaken notions many 
young people get. A recent sur- 
vey showed that a majority of 
high-school students thought that 
the average business investment 
per worker was $81, and that an 
industry’s profits were more than 
50 percent. One small business 
success—or failure—in a Junior 
Achievement company changes 
those ideas. ; 

Take, for example, the Junior 
Achievers in Glen Ridge, New Jer- 
sey. They almost bit off more than 
they could chew when they ambi- 
tiously built a basement fire-alarm 
system to sell for $12.50. They 
went three months without a sale 
Faced with bankruptcy, they 
staged a mass meeting and public 
demonstration. They sold an alarm 
system to the town’s Mayor, and 
capped the enterprise with an en- 
dorsement from the fire chief. 
They climbed out of the red—and 
I'll venture that every member of 
that company could get up on his 
feet today and make as sound a 
talk on the principles of business 
in a free economy as anybody 
could want to hear. 
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Junior Means Business 
IN WAUKEGAN 


O N Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday nights, 300 Waukegan, Illinois, teen-agers gulp 
down supper, head for 8 Sheridan Road. There they 
stomp upstairs to a spacious loft and pour into small 
workrooms. Forthwith, in 20 little companies they 
themselves own, they go to work concocting window 
cleaner, making candy, painting end tables, mapping 
sales campaigns, and posting books. That’s the scene 
five nights a week in the Lake County Junior Achieve- 
ment Center in Waukegan. 

Rotarians of this industrial city of 40,000 
introduced “J. A.” back in 1948, interest- 
ing manufacturers and raising $8,000 to J 
start the Center. Today they round up 
$12,000 a year to keep it going. Important 
key in the humming machinery of Wau- 
kegan “J. A.” is young John Faassen, son 

a Rotarian, full-time manager of the 

gram for the Lake County District. 


It’s Junior Achievement night, so Waukegan youngsters ar- 
rive at their center for several hours of youthful enterprise. 


Case Study in J. A.—Ne. 1] 


The Junior Achievement “Kapak Co.”—18 members strong—has a discussion on 


First comes the job of Door-to-door sales bring good 
selling J. A. stock to results for these boys selling 
Waukegan businessmen. a window-cleaner product. 


Achievers post their costs it the year’s end, books close, 
as advisors watch closely. showing either profit or loss. 





A shadow box is carefully sanded down. 


Toting a carton of his firm’s aluminum gar- 
den markers, this youth is ready for work. 


the sales of their product, Grogrene Plant Food. 


A hole is drilled for a cheese sliver. 


Paint is spread over a folding table top. in order is filled for book matches, 


This is the sweet job of candy making. A Rotarian tastes a candy product. 





€ you have business troubles? Look at these: 
Metals Company, of Columbus, Ohio, 
9 manufacture aluminum coasters. With their 
ta geared to one type of rivet, they ran smack 
lage of supply. It took three weeks to design 
1 box for packaging the product. Aluminum, 
0] interial, was put on the priority list. 
Metals was a Junior Achievement company, 
the enterprising teen-agers who composed 
Sraee all these bottlenecks—and made money! 
The story of Junior Achievement at Columbus 
id at a meeting of the Rotary Club of New York, 
fork. A visiting Rotarian from Co- 





f 


Xp — heard a young Achiever on the 
opr n and carried the story back home. 
w did it go? Well, last January, after 

two years, some 450 youngsters 

a 75 adults in the city of Columbus 

eager “J. A.” workers. 


Lee Edwards, J. A. director in Columbus, shows a young- 
ster an Achiever-made metal animal tether as a product idea. 


Some top corporation experts in Ohio give tips to these Achievers. Shopwork production gets underway for J. A. General Metals Co. 


These young corporation presidents show their wares: hose coupling with soap inside, doughnuts, calendars, style-show productions, spice trays, aprons. 
I Pp & P § ) if iP 7 
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Stockholders and labor force of General Metals Co. consult their professional advisors about their problem-plagu<d product, aluminum e@asters, 
' 


Eyes shielded with safety goggles, these General Metals mem- Here the Achievers inspect and package their coasters. The 
bers knurl the edges of their coasters to get a smooth finish. sales manager (center) looks them over for ideas on selling. 


25) courtesy Columbus Sundey Dispatch Magazine 


Marketing the coasters takes a convincing bit of back-door sales talk . .. (At right) Earnings are deposited in the J. A. Bank, 
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Seattle Shows How to 


Keep the Home Fires from Burning 


| 


, citizens of Seattle 


read about the tragedy in their 
papers. Flames had swept through 
a fine home in a residential sec- 
tion, burning to death an entire 
family—the father, mother, and 
three sons under 13 years of age 

It was the same sad old story 
A lighted cigarette had gone un- 
detected after it had fallen into an 
upholstered sofa. Surely the par- 
ents had known the fundamentals 
of fire prevention. Yet if they had 
also known a simple thing called 
the “sniff test,” the holocaust 
might well have never occurred 

The day after this tragedy, Fire 
Chief William Fitzgerald called 
his staff together. “We've harped 
on cigarettes as the biggest cause 
of home fires,” he said, ‘““and we've 
stressed the importance of keep- 
ing doors closed to keep fires from 
sweeping through buildings. Ap- 
parently we must do more than 
talk in generalities. We should go 
into each home and actually sell 
the idea of home-fire prevention 
to every homeowner and renter.” 

Out of this incident, which took 
place a few years back, grew an 
unparalleled crusade in home-fire 
prevention that is still sweeping 
the metropolis of Washington 
State on Puget Sound 

Firemen have been turned into 
supersalesmen and are selling fire 
protection from house to house 
Their sales message is contained 
in turnover charts like those em- 


ployed by office-machine sales- 
men. The “smoke eaters” use the 
same acceptable tricks and subtle 
techniques used by door-to-door 
peddlers 

This is no flash-in-the-pan stunt 
It is one of the biggest, most care- 
fully worked-out sales programs 
ever originated. It has possibili- 
ties of far-reaching effects if other 
cities follow suit. 

It all began quietly, however, 
with the making of exhaustive 
studies on the principal locations 
and causes of home fires, and with 
the studying of sales angles. Then 
men like Assistant Fire Chief 
Robert B. Rogers spot-checked 
neighborhoods to see if the selling 
idea would work. Chief Rogers 
himself made a door-to-door can- 
vass in the worst of the home-fire 
neighborhoods with the first fire- 
prevention chart. 
encouraging. 

The program was then sold to 
key officers in the department— 
chiefs, captains, and lieutenants. 
They, in turn, trained the firemen 
in the 35 precincts. In the fire sta- 
tions, two-man teams _ practiced 
being salesmen, while their bud- 
dies played the part of members 
of a family who just loved to 
heckle salesmen. With practice 
the “approach,” the “entrance,” 
“giving the spiel’ (reading the 
turnover chart aloud), and the 


Response was 


A COMMUNITY SERVICE FEATURE 


“getting out” were smoothed to 
perfection. Being sold on their 
product—fire prevention—the 
firemen formed one of the most 
formidable sales forces ever to hit 
a city the size of Seattle. 

At first, housewives were flab- 
when they answered 
the doorbell to see two well- 
groomed, uniformed men standing 
on their doorsteps, caps respect- 
fully held in their hands. Some 
housewives were suspicious, espe- 
cially when the men introduced 
themselves as firemen and asked: 
“May we come in?” The suspi- 
cious ones usually were convinced 
when they saw the fire truck in 
front of their houses. (Having the 
firemen out in neighborhood terri- 
tories punching doorbells in no 
wise jeopardizes the efficiency of 
the department. The driver stays 
with the two-way radio-equipped 
engine and one blast from the 
siren brings the men back to the 
truck ‘“‘on the double.” ) 

Once the firemen-salesmen are 
inside the house they quickly dis- 
pense with small talk, round up 
the family, and get everyone set 
for the reading of the chart. Ques- 
tions are referred by the reader to 
his buddy for notation. They are 
answered after the reading. 

“Look at the record,” the reader 
says as he flips a page. “‘Seventy- 
six percent of all home fires result 
from three causes: smoking- 
matches, sparks on roofs, com- 


bergasted 
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Lather for the chin, polish Now ... a last-minute refresher on the “turn- 
for the shoes—the firemen over” chart they will use—with Seattle’s Fire 
spruce up to meet the public. Captain Henry Timm conducting the briefing. 


Rolling out a big red pumper, the men set out for their door-to-door calls. 
If they are needed later to fight a fire, they are notified via two-way radio 
to halt their fire-prevention lessons and get to the scene on the double. 


Dispensing with small talk, the firemen first read through 
the chart, then answer any specific questions that come up. 
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“Why, what's wrong? Who ...?” Surprise and suspicion mark the 
housewife’s reaction as she finds two uniformed men at her door. 
She steadies down quickly as they ask to talk with the family. 


he aa el 


Fire parties of people in of- 
fice buildings and factories 
are taught how and where 
to turn in the fire alarms, 


The fire engine always draws 
a cluster of neighborhood 
youngsters who want to look 
and touch and ask questions. 





bustibles neai heaters. If you 
eliminate these three causes, 59 
percent of all home fires will be 
eliminated.” 
No pictures and no scare 

are used in the chart 
conservative message. Do 
you ever smoke in bed? Do you 
provide your home with plenty of 


Do vou pile combusti 


sales 


ash trays? 
ble litter in the fireplace and burn 
it when the roof is dry? Answers 
to these and other questions 
determine 
home and its occupants 

The huge house-by-house, fan 


how fire-safe is 


ily-by-family home-fire-prevention 


program gains momentum e\ 
month 
complete it, but by then “policies 


It may take two years 


of prevention” will have been sold 
to half a million people. Suff 
evidence already indicates that 
home-fire losses wil 
prially 
edecline as occasioned by Fire-Pre- 
Evention Week, with the usual “re 
Tturn to normal” 
Sdecline. The change ought to be 
ipermanent, for the 
shave been sold a personal fire-pre- 
pvention which will 
shave a profound cumulative effect 
fupon them 

Seattle has long had one of the 
fmost comprehensive fire-preven 
‘tion programs in existence. And 
sresults are impressive 


wient 


drop mate- 


This will not be a sporadic 


fires following the 
people W ill 


policy, one 


the aver 
lage per capita burning rate in 
Seattle during the 
was $1.30. The average per cap- 
ita burning rate in the 
U.S.A. during the past ten years 
Was $3.43. This gives Seattle the 
lowest fire-loss ratio of any U. S 
city in its population class 
Seattle pioneered in industrial 
and commercial fire prevention 
Chief Rogers remembers the first 
time, in 1912, when he was told 
to inspect a _ building. “What 
building?” he queried. “Oh, any 
building,” he was told. “Just in- 
spect something!” That is how in- 
spections were made then 
Today's inspections are a far 
cry from that. Last year, as a re- 
sult of inspections, correctional 
notices of potential fire hazards 
were sent to 23,136 places. Most 
companies heed such _ notices; 
those who do not are given 90 
days to correct the fire hazard be- 
fore legal action is taken. One 
factory manager ‘was especially 


past ten years 


whole 
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glad he complied with the sugges- 
tion. Firemen told him he needed 
a fire door between the main part 
of his factory and the machine 
shop. Shortly after he fixed the 
door, a fire broke out in the fac- 
tory, and the door stopped it from 
spreading. 

Another man was not so co- 
Operative. His factory had an 
automatic-sprinkler system which 
froze. A pipe was cracked and the 


Fire inspectors show a saw manufac- 
turer how to store oiled equipment. 


system had to be shut off. He neg- 
lected to repair the damage, even 
after he received his first notice 
One month later fire destroyed the 
entire factory because the sprin- 
kler system was not operative. An 
expenditure of $10 would have re- 
paired the broken pipe. 
$30,000 worth of 
wiped out. 

Fire fighting by means of in- 
spections and prefire planning 
breaks up the day for the firemen. 
Inspections take them all over the 
city. Even while they are in the 
fire houses they no longer sit 
around playing pinochle; they 
spend their time “briefing.” City- 
wise, all this paid off, for only 21 
percent of all fires occur in occu- 
pancies that are 
inspected. 


Instead, 
factory was 


fire-prevention 


In addition to such industry- 
wide preventive measures, the 
fire department has an extensive 
education program on the radio. 
Seattle is the only city known to 
have a full-time, year-round, edu- 
cational director. He is Chief 
Stephen B. Stanislo. He has been 
pounding away at prevention for 
40 years. A yardstick for his 
achievement is the fact that not 
a single fire shut down any Seattle 
plant for as much as five minutes 
during World War II. 

Stanislo is most widely known 
perhaps for his two radio shows 


Eight complete programs are 
given each week, every week in 
the year, over all local stations. 
The adult programs cover timely 
subjects. Since many Seettle citi- 
zens enjoy their pleasure boats on 
Puget Sound, one program may 
high-light safety from boat fires. 
No one can measure just how 
much good such programs do, or 
how many fires they prevent. One 
only hears about the people who 
did not use care or caution—like 
this case: A woman didn’t have 
gasoline fumes vented overboard 
on her cabin cruiser. When she 
stepped on the starter, the result- 
ing blast killed her and a boy; two 
others were maimed by fire. In- 
spection would have 
the tragedy. 


prevented 


The radio programs often dove- 
tail into the work done in fire in- 
spection. Programs appeal to mer- 
chants, for example. After a holi- 
day, retail stores are urged to see 
that debris is cleaned out. 

Stanislo’s other radio program 
is called “Tales of the Little Red 
Fire Engine.” It’s for children, 
but it packs a wallop for adults, 
too. 

In spite of the fact that the fire 
department places optimum stress 
on prevention, fires occur, so it 
has fire-fighting equipment second 
to none. It is the only known es- 
tablishment to have standardized 
all ladders on all equipment so as 
to be interchangeable. 

The department also boasts the 
world’s most powerful fire boat, 
the Duwamish. All pieces of 
equipment—chief’s cars, pumper 
engines, ladder trucks, etc.—have 
two-way radio, the only city in ex- 
istence with such comprehensive 
two-way coverage. This makes the 
Seattle fire department the most 
mobile fire-fighting unit in the 
world. 

But with all its fire-fighting 
equipment, the department still 
considers its primary goal the pre- 
vention of fires. Its accomplish- 
ments are exemplary. Berkeley, 
California, is using its methods. 
Baltimore, Maryland, and a bat- 
talion of other cities have made 
inquiries on its noteworthy safety 
programs. Seattle, it seems, is 
destined to go down in history as 
a city that subscribed heavily to 
an ounce of prevention, rather 
than a pound of cure. 
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A visit to the world’s southernmost city 


» +» with a side trip through ‘Fireland.’ 


\\ HEN in 1520 Fernando de 
Magallanes discovered what was 
later to be called the Straits of 
Magellan, he and his men had to 
eat the leather thongs of their 
sails to keep alive. Today you can 
eat -well—and very cheaply—in 
the bustling port on the Straits: 
Punta Arenas, Chile, a city of 
30,000 people and one of the 
world’s important wool- and mut- 
ton-exporting centers. 

Every Thursday in “Sands 
Point” (which is how Punta 
Arenas translates) you can have 
lunch at the Rotary Club in the 
comfortable Cosmos Hotel, for in 
1927 the Rotary wheel of inter- 
national fellowship rolled to this 
the southernmost city on earth. 


By CARLETON BEALS 


Those attending the meetings 
are in workaday business suits, 
just as they came from their shops 
or offices, but informality may be 
provided by some oil man in a 
leather jacket from the new 
Springfield drillings south of the 
Straits on Tierra del Fuego, or by 
a rancher in plaid woolen shirt 
who has dropped in from some up- 
country sheep estancia, or by a 
lumberman from the screeching 
sawmills down on Dawson Island 
near Cape Horn, who has been 
slicing away at the great ever- 
green beeches end oaks. 

The people, too, are varied: 
Chileans, of course; Spaniards; 
Argentines; quite a few English- 
men, who have large interests 


here and who maintain the most 
luxurious British club in all 
Chile; some Americans who run 
meat-packing plants; maybe a4 
Yugoslav who has flown over on 
the plane shuttle or has come by 
the ferry, which runs three times 
a week, from the quaint offshoot 
settlement Porvenir—“Future”— 
three hours away across the 
Straits; plus a sprinkling of other 
nationalities. For during four cen- 
turies this spot has been one of 
the important strategic crossroadg 
of the, world and has attracied 
men of all nations. 

In some respects, Punta Areiag 


Punta Arenas as seen from the air, showing 
its harbor and commercial center, a lead- 
ing wool market of the world. . . . (Above) 
Local Rotarians lay a wreath at the monu- 
ment to Chilean hero General Bulnes,. 
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is still primitive and untamed, 
with plenty of ugly wooden tin- 
roof shacks. Though the famous 
outlaws of half a century ago no 
longer bother, sometimes lonely 
sheepherders, or maybe a stray 
gold panner from the black sands 
of the Beagle Canal, shoot at the 
stars and crowd into the extraor- 
dinarily large number of saloons 
But the place is very modern, too: 
air service, steamship lines, plus 
bus services to Chi le and Argen- 
tina, taxicabs, electric lights, tele- 
phones. Its well-paved hill-tilted 


streets spread out from the hand- 


some central Munoz Gamero 
Plaza, with pines and other ever- 
greens, surrounded by elegant 
public buildings, the cathedral, 
and fine mansions. The Cosmos 
Hotel is one of the best small 
hotels in all South America 


Ponta Arenas has fine shops, 
book stores, modern schoolhouses, 
S libraries, a public-health clinic 
} banks, an excellent museum. Nu- 
® merous musical, literary, sport, 
Sand social clubs flourish, some 
sowning their own headquarters 
sIt has five supermodern movie 
} houses, where the “Pointers” see 
the latest Hollywood films almost 
as soon as Broadway, as well as 
pictures from Mexico, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, France, Italy, and Eng- 
land. 

The port is connected with the 
outside world by radio, telegraph, 
and cable, and its new spapers 
carry the latest events as prompt- 
ly as those in Times Square—in 


fact, Punta Arenas is due south 
of New York, almost on the dot. 

The climate is even, fairly 
chilly even in. Summer with a 50- 
degree average, but in Winter it 
rarely gets below freezing. Most 
of the year, as in other Latin- 
American communities, there are 
band concerts in the plaza Sun- 
days and Thursdays, with the cus- 
tomary flirtatious fashion parade 
Punta Arenas has the most south- 
erly tennis courts, football fields, 
and golf course on earth. The be- 
ginning of the horse-racing season 

—held by the fashionable Club 
Hipico—is almost carnival time; 
and cricket, soccer, target shoot- 
ing, skating, and skiing are popu- 
lar. Only four miles away on the 
snow mountain behind the port is 
an all-year ski run with a com- 
fortable overnight lodge. Sailing 
has passionate devotees, and the 
annual regatta is a great colorful 
event. Fishing and hunting are 
close at hand and abundantly re- 
warding. Itisa lively, gregarious, 
hail-fellow-well-met place. 

The most pleasant time to visit 
Punta Arenas is right after the 
first strong Spring winds in Au- 
gust, for by then the guanacos- 
the lowland cousins of the llama 
and camel—are gambolling frisk- 
ily and the great meadows are 
aflame with blue and gold wild 
flowers under the mighty glaciers 


and snow volcanoes beside indigo 
seas. Besides plane service from 
Chile to the Port, and from Argen- 
tina to Fireland south of the 
Straits, there are regular biweekly 
steamship services from _ both 
countries. Here is the picture: 
The large Argentine passenger 
vessel José Menéndez, on its reg- 
ular run from Buenos Aires south 
toward Antarctica, rushes into the 
Second Narrows of the Straits of 
Magellan on a 50-foot tide wall. 
As the vessel hits smoother water, 
silver-white dolphins leap flash- 
ing in the sun. North are the 
great, wind-swept plains of Pata- 
gonia—the Big Feet Land—be- 
tween Argentine sheep and oil 
ports and the snow-draped Andes. 
South stretches famous Tierra del 
Fuego — Fireland 
—so named by 
Magellan, either 
because of some 
red  fire-belching 
volcano or be- 
cause of great In- 
dian watch fires 
flaring amid snow 
and ice. There 
today, on Isla ; 
Grande alone, are - 
herded more than 


2 million sheep; g 





Punta Arenas honors Her- 
nando Magellan, discoverer 
of the Straits which bear his 
name and serve the city, with 
this monument in the plaza. 


y left and he- 
Hamilton Wrigt 


English Marsh Romney sheep 
to the number of 3 million 
head run near Punta Arenas. 


Herded into 


(at left) they 


shearing pens 
yield long- 


staple wool, like this hand- 
some 30-pound fleece (right). 
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Freighters plying the narrow Straits of Magellan pass the austere snow- 
clad peaks of Mt. Buckland. . .. The primitive Ona Indians of Tierra del 
Fuego need heavy skins to protect themselves against the cold. The Onas 
hunt wolves for pelts, eat fish and the meat of the llama-like guanaco. 


there, the Argentine Government 
just introduced reindeer. 
and on the more southern 
islands, are the shrieking saw- 
mills and the derricks of Chile’s 
new oil field; there stands a 600,- 
000-egg poultry farm, and the 
meat-packing town of Rio Grande. 

On either shore, deep wild- 
flower meadows flow back for end- 
broken only by low 
hummocks. Occasionally hand- 
some pine, oak, and beech forests 
reach to the water’s edge. Small 
ostriches are hunted down, by 
three-bali slings that 
wrap around their long legs. Their 
softer feathers are plucked and 
dyed for the beautiful capes and 
blankets sold to tourists in Punta 
Arenas. Guanacos dart off neigh- 
ing with trim, flashing hoofs. 
Sometimes herds of sheep—usu- 
Romney Marsh cross 
Merino—stretch as far as the eye 
can see, moving slowly, like a 
level ice pack, toward the 
meat frigorificos and boiling-down 
plants on the Straits. The Chilean 
and Argentine sheep herds of 
Patagonia total 22 million head. 

As the vessel swings south 
toward Antarctica, violet fire 
peaks rise in snowy majesty: the 
great white crowns of Sciaparelli, 
McConway, and Sarmiento. The 
vessel pulls in near the busy coal 
docks of Punta Arenas, 12th-lar- 
gest city of Chile. 


There, 
] 


less miles, 


primitive 


ally fine 
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South of Punta Arenas stretches 
a great hash of islands, some of 
them bigger than many States of 
the United States of America; and 
intricate beautiful channels cut 
clear to the blunt island cliff, 
named Cape Horn, after a Nether- 
lands town. South are naked fish- 
ing Indians with walrus-skin 
capes, lumbermen, sheepherders, 
gold panners, English mission- 
aries, the Puerto Hamberton mu- 
seum, and the Argentine penal 
colony of Ushuaia. Seuth lies Ant- 
arctica, the vast South Polar ice 
continent. 

Ushuaia, the Argentine penal 
colony, lies on the north shore of 
the Beagle Canal, which was so 
thoroughly explored by the great 
naturalist Charles Darwin more 
than a century ago. There under 
snow peaks stands the world’s 
southernmost community with 
radio station, post office, schools, 
a branch of the Banco de la Na- 
cién, a church, mayor, and justice 
of the peace. During the short 
growing season, little vegetable 
and flower gardens poke up from 
behind the white picket fences 
around tin-roofed houses. 

The Beagle Canal keeps on west 
through a treacherous island tan- 
gle. Ahead looms the great Dar- 
win snow range, and beyond 
Punta Dividida the spectacle grows 
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even more grandiose: higher 
mountains, magnificent cataracts 
thundering into the narrow chan- 
nel. Glaciers breaking off, some- 
times from high black-slate cliffs, 
send out great waves and a roar 
that smashes like battle through 
the vast silence of the mighty 
stone defile. Scarcely anything, 
remarked Darwin, was more beau- 
tiful than “the beryl-like blue of 
these glaciers.” 

Glacier Italia—a huge white 
field of ruffled ice, resembling 
lumpy custard, out of which stick 
jagged black rock hills like cinna- 
mon sticks—narrows between 
powerful headlands and pushes to 
the sea in a relentless tall ice cliff. 
Romanche Glacier—considered by 
some the most remarkable natural 
spectacle on earth—cuts a blue- 
white polish 600 feet wide for 
3,000 feet. Leaping cascades of 
thundering white veils follow it 
all down both sides. One west cat- 
aract makes a leap of nearly 600 
feet and sends the steady rhythm 
of its echo across the still chan- 
nels. 

Only four centuries ago Magel- 
lan made his desperate venture 
into these southern waters. For- 
ward his spirit now goes. in a 
handsome statue in the main 
plaza of Punta Arenas. He stands 
majestically on the prow of his 
flagship, shading his eyes, staring 
ahead into [Continued on page 52] 
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Boys on the Way Up... 





ACK B. is 15, large for his age, 

average in intellect, and ag- 

gressive as all-get-out. He's 
the son of ne’er-do-well, “natural 
parents” who live in a miserable 
Bhanty on the edge of a small 
Goastal city. Picked up at age 12 
for dime-store thievery, Jack 
went on to burglarize some sub- 
urban homes and to embroil him- 
self in a knife fight. Once again he 
fell into the arms of the law and 
this time its clutch was firmer. 
Jack is, in fact, still in it. 

Not much chance for that boy, 
is there? Not much, I’d agree 
except for one thing. As I write, 
Jack is happily polishing a pitch- 
fork handle in our Pomona Valley 


on a sunny 240-acre farm which 
in 44 years has taken in 4,067 boys 
better and worse than Jack and 
later sent them out as confident, 
self-reliant young men to help run 
the stock ranches, machine shops, 
printing plants, and armed forces 
of their nation. 

If the California Junior Repub- 
lic could take a little overprivi- 
leged kid who had the auto-steal- 
ing habit so bad he broke out of 
the farm on his first night and 
stole another, and then finally 
make of him one of the best re- 
cruits the U. S. Marines ever had, 
then I think there’s a better than 
50-50 chance for Jack. And I 
might add that some of your fel- 


Down on the Farm 


low Rotarians who know this 
farm and these boys share my 
optimism 

“California Junior Republic” is, 
I admit, a strange name for a 
farm. Perhaps that’s because it 
is so much more than that. To see 
what I mean—to view a human- 
reclamation project on which hun- 
dreds of business and professional 
men have staked their faith and 
dollars—come with me and have 
a look at it. We turn right off 
Garey Boulevard in Pomona and 
drive five miles along Route 71, 
following the winding road skirt- 
ing the Chino Hills. At a sign 
reading “The California Junior 
Republic—Founded 1907” we 


A story about some young Californians who, in their own ‘republic,’ learn 
good citizenship by living it. . . . As related by LARRY J. SULLIVAN. 
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turn right again, cross historic 
Chino Creek—and there we are. 
Passing lush kitchen gardens and 
spying a herd of sleek Holsteins 
grazing on green pastures, we pull 
up in the heart of the Republic 
—an attractive village of tile- 
roofed cottages, a kitchen-and- 
dining building, a laundry, a 
library, wood-and-metal shop, hos- 
pital, school, chapel, swimming 
pool, and so on. 

You are 


refreshing, 


in for one of the most 
heartening days of 
your life, I think, for you’re going 
to see 125 youngsters of high- 
school age living, working, play- 
ing, and governing themselves in 

miniature republic, the funda- 
mental philosophy of which is 
“Nothing without Labor.” Jack, 
out there in the alfalfa field, is 
saying that over and over to him- 
self. “Nothing without labor.” 
Slowly it’s sinking in. Like him, 
most of these boys are wards of 
juvenile courts throughout the 
Pacific Coast States—boys with 
bad-break backgrounds who, the 
courts feel, will benefit from the 
understanding, discipline, and re- 
sponsibility the Republic invests 
in them 


A stockman someday? Why not? He’s learn- 
ing how in the Republic's F. F. Chapter. 
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Make do! Do it yourself! Noth- 
ing without labor! “We dug in 
here on this philosophy long ago 
and deliberately cut our line of 
retreat. We cannot and must not 
allow the State to do for these 
help 
themselves.” It’s 
Delbert Fiock, managing director 
artil- 
lery in the Italian campaign, giv- 
ing you some of the thinking that 
motivates the Republic, and drop- 
ping as he occasionally does into 
“We 
must not and will not be pushed 
into the sea from this Anzio of 
individ- 


boys the things we must 
them do for 


and ex-captain of the U. S. 


the military vernacular 


fundamental American 
ualism.” 


He cites the truck 


fruits of their Summer toil. 


The dairy herd, too, he notes, 
“Number 
one—it’s a boy-training tool, par- 
ticularly valuable to those who 
will follow animal husbandry as 
Number two—it fur- 
nishes an important part of his 


has a double purpose. 


a career; 


livelihood.” 


Turned in the metal shop: parts for Re- 
public implements, boys with new skills. 


Shovel, wheel, sweat, and feel great! 


gardens 
where future farmers or future 
back-yard gardeners learn what 
you can do with the good earth 
—and all Winter long eat the 


Then, steering you over to the 
administration building, he has 
you meet quiet-spoken Frank 
Graves, program director and vet- 
eran boy counsellor. Together 
they show you more. They lead 
you to their boy-built athletic 
field and point out the boy-rigged 
night-lighting system. They guide 
you through laundry, kitchen, and 
metal-and-wood shop where all 
kinds of power equipment 
“scrounged” in true army style 
was adapted to Republic needs by 
its young mechanical geniuses. 
Maybe it will remind you of some 
other young Americans who a few 
years ago took outboard motors 
and hollowed coconut logs and 
made highly practical South Pa 
cific washing machines of them. 

You will not go far at the Re- 
public without hearing the term 
“Della Robbia” and your next stop 
answers your question about it 
In a “factory” of their own the 
boys fashion some 7,500 Christ- 
mas wreaths each Autumn and 
express them all over the hemi- 
sphere. Made of native growths 


and seed pods, cones, cedar balls, 
dates, miniature citrus, red snow 
apples, and berries which the boys 


“Nothing without labor,” not even clean 
clothes .. . so it’s “turns” in the laundry. 


The 240 acres of this California farm, demanding 


endless tillage and grooming, challenge the physical might of the Republic’s 125 young men. 
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In their “della robbia” factory the 
boys fashion more than 7,500 brilliant 
Christmas wreaths each Autumn. 


collect—and which Chino girls 
help them wire together—the 
wreaths resemble the colorfully 
enamelled terra cotta wreaths of 
the 15th Century Italian sculptor 
Della Robbia. Hence the name. 
It’s at about this point that you 
begin to wonder how the. Republic 
got started and why, and you 
learn that away back in 1895 a 
Wm. R. George, of Freeville, New 


York, got to thinking every State 
ought to have a little community 


where boys from bad environ- 


Grinning happily, the Republic’s 
Mayor, Freddie Morales, accepts con- 
gratulations from Clarence Seitel, 
then President of the Chino Rotary 
Club. ... (Right) That Club’s annual 
luncheon (with wives) at the farm. 


ments could adjust themselves to 
the adult world. 

Twelve years later Judge Curtis 
D. Wilbur, then of the Juvenile 
Court of Los Angeles, and a phil- 
anthropic lady named Mrs. Mar- 
garet Fowler picked up his idea, 
interested some friends and the 
little nonprofit, boy-building en- 
terprise was on its way—the 
granddaddy in a sense of the 
many boy States and communities 
across North America. 

Many a reader of this Maga- 
zine will remember with special 
warmth old “Cap’n Silvertop”— 
the late Crombie Allen, of Ontario, 
beloved Rotarian newspaperman 
who went around the world cheer- 
ing people up. For me he typified 
the Republic’s stanchest friend— 
the service-club man—and he left 
a fund from which the Chino Ro- 
tary Club buys a watch beauti- 
fully engraved.once a year for the 
Republic’s outstanding boy citi- 
zen. It’s the Crombie Allen Award 
for Citizenship. For the four boy 
runners-up there are “Lincoln 
Medals.” 

Stanch friends indeed, the serv- 
ice clubs! Four of the farm’s pure- 
bred Holstein heifers came from 
the San Marino Kiwanis’Club, two 
from the Rotary Club: of Down- 
town Los Angeles. Arcadia Ro- 
tarians, Long Beach Kiwanians, 
and Pomona Optimists sponsor 
some of the boys, and Chino Lions 
have given others trips to Boys 


State at Sacramento. Chino Ro- 
tarians, to mention them again, 
each year invite over the Repub- 
lic’s new boy mayor, congratulate 
him, bid him come as often as he 
can get away from his civic duties. 
Many a service club indeed of- 
fers specific help with the Repub- 
lic budget which, I should note, 
is made up from farm income, 
modest endowment, token tui- 
tions, and county and Community 
Chest assistance. 

“Nothing without labor.” Prove 
that to a boy in the 18 months 
you have him—which is the aver- 
age citizenship in the Republic— 
and he will never lose it. It took 
some proving in the case of Billy 
K., but it stuck. Billy K. had the 
habit of picking up everything 
that wasn’t nailed down—in 
stores, school, and neighbors’ bed- 
rooms. The law said he couldn’t 
and recommended him to the Re- 
public. Billy squirmed consider- 
ably during the adjustment—but, 
to shorten a long story, graduated 
with honors, entered the Navy, 
shot up to lieutenant commander 
on a destroyer which was sunk 
and for valor received one of the 
Navy’s highest awards. Today 
he’s a graduate engineer and 
doing famously. But here’s what 
I’m coming to: This one-time kid 
with the light fingers—his job in 
the great industry he serves in 
southern California is top security 
officer! 
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ORGANIZE THAT SPEECH, MAN! 


Make it live, and keep it brief, 


and they'll hang on every word. 


Mare SMITH, of Ferndale, is 


a good and able citizen. A person- 
able fellow with a responsible job, 
he keeps his lawn trimmed, sup- 
ports a happy family, aids a neigh- 
bor with a burdensome chore, and 
works zealously on four projects 
of community importance. 

It was only natural, then, that 
the chairman of the New Hospital 
for Ferndale Committee should 
come up to him one night last 

Autumn and 
say: “Mike, old 
pal, we want 
someone to 
make a_bang- 
up speech be- 
fore 300 promi- 
nent citizens to initiate the drive 
for funds. Everybody says you're 
just the man for that job. Can we 
count on you?” 

“Sure,” Mike said, without a 
tremor 

He had made speeches before. 
He knew how to go about it. He 
believed in the new hospital and 
that gave him fervor. He boned 
up on material. He sweated over 
delivery. Came the big moment, 
and Mike rose before those 300 
men and women. When he sat 
down, 40 minutes later, the listen- 
ers applauded. He liked that ap- 
plause. He was human. 

On the way home he asked his 
wife: “How did you like the 
speech? Did it go over?” 

“Go over!” she groaned. “Mike, 
you started off with two stories 
that laid duck eggs. You piled up 
statistics that lulled everybody to 
I can’t remember any of 
your 12 reasons for a new hos- 
pital. And I thought you’d never 
stop talking!” 

“But the chairman congratu- 
lated me,” Mike protested. “So 
did a lot of people. And everybody 
applauded at the end.” 


sleep. 
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“Mike, people are polite,” she 
explained. 

A week later he bumped into 
the chairman. “How’s the drive 
for funds going?” he asked. 

The chairman groaned. “Man, 
we're getting dime donations in- 
stead of the 2 million dollars we 
need.” 

At last, Mike Smith realized 
that his speech had failed. 

Mike is like a lot of us. He 
thought that knowledge and belief 
together could lever lucre from re- 
luctant bank balances. Not once 
had he realized that speech mate- 
rial must be so organized as to 
produce a graphic, unified, and co- 
herent picture to an audience. 

Mrs. Smith had placed her fin- 
ger squarely on Mike’s speech 
weaknesses. 

Funny stories? 

Even comedians “lay eggs” with 


gags. Besides, a Milton Berle rou- 
‘tine had no relation to the serious 
purpose of providing Ferndale 
with a new hospital. Mike had 
hoped to “warm up” his audience 
with his stories. Humor set the 
wrong “tone” for his purpose. 
Piled-up statistics? 


Statistics are dull, colorless. 


They make a speech sound like 
the old story with no ending. “I 
went down to the seashore and 
picked up a grain of sand, and an- 
other grain of sand, and another,” 
and so on, until there is no sand 
on the beach. 

Twelve reasons? 

The average mind, cluttered al- 
ready with a multiplicity of de- 
tails, cannot remember 12 new 
ideas. A study of smart advertis- 
ing proves that the advertising 
writer hammers away at single, 
simple ideas, that stick in the 
mind. 

A 40-minute speech? 

Think of the poor audience out 
there, sitting on those uncomforta- 
ble, hard chairs. Ten minutes is 
enough for most speeches. 

To understand the problem of 
organizing a speech, let’s use an 
analogy. You wish to make a new 
dress. Scissors and toil are not 
enough. You need an idea, like: 
“One dinner dress.” That gives 
you a picture. You need a certain 
type and color of cloth. That adds 
personality. You need decorative 
material. That adds difference. 
But most of all you need a design- 
er’s tested pattern. 

Without that pattern you are 
lost. But take that pattern, lay 
it on the cloth, and cut along indi- 
cated lines. Baste the sections to- 
gether. Result? You have some- 
thing that looks like a dinner 
dress, not a sack tied with a couple 
of strings. 

Apply that analogy to the mak- 
ing of a speech. What did poor 
Mike Smith need most? A pattern 

Mike was right to bone up on 
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Dogcatcher’s Zoo 


DosccatcHER Chris Chris- 
tensen hated to kill the dogs, 
but if something didn’t happen 
soon, he knew he’d have to. The 
Council Bluffs, lowa, dog pound 
was noisily overcrowded with 
unlicensed pets. 

City officials said, “We need 
more license fees. Get them! 
And kill the dogs. We can’t 
afford to keep them.” 

But Chris just couldn’t bring 
himself to do it. All those dogs 
had been pets. Youngsters came 
to the pound every day to talk 
through the cages to their old 
friends. And kids who’d never 
had a dog came to stare wish- 
fully at sad-eyed, tail-wagging 
pooches, wanting them for their 
very own pals. Trouble was, the 
people just couldn’t afford to 
pay the 80-cent license fees. 

So, Chris fed the dogs him- 
self out of his own salary. The 
city fathers scowled. “All 
right,” they said, “but you still 
have to get license fees for 
that.” 

It looked pretty hopeless for 
atime. But Chris kept on feed- 
ing the dogs and talking with 
the youngsters and then one day 
he hit on his big idea. He’d 
throw a “Dogcatcher’s Ball”! 

He’d have tickets printed and 
rent a hall and sell the tickets 
himself! 

It was astonishing even to 
Chris the way the idea caught 
on. He sold 600 tickets at 50 
cents a pair. That first year he 
cleared $250, enough to pay a 
kennelful of license fees. 

Once the dogs had licenses, 
there was no trouble finding 
homes for them. Proud young 
owners were plentiful in Coun- 
cil Bluffs. And Chris learned 
older people appreciated a sym- 
pathetic companion, too—espe- 
cially folks who were shut-ins. 

The whole town thought it 
was a grand idea, and the Dog- 
catcher’s Ball is now an annual 
affair. Chris uses part of the 
money raised to sponsor a year- 
ly pet parade at which time he 
awards prizes, and the whole 
city becomes pet-conscious. 

And soft-hearted Chris? Well, 
he not only has dogs in the 
pound now, but he has other 
animals, too. Squirrels with 
lame feet, deer—almost every 
kind of native animal imagi- 
nable. He keeps them on a 16- 
acre tract behind his home, 
Townsfolk call it “The Dog- 
catcher’s Zoo.” 

—E. M. Marshall 








subject matter so that he was 
fluent on Ferndale’s hospital 
needs, but he had enough mate- 
rial for a dozen speeches, not one 
speech. His problem was to take 
a speech pattern, lay it across that 
material, and cut out just enough 
subject matter to fill ten minutes 
of time. 

Let’s give Mike a tested,speech 
pattern. We'll call it the case 
method. This calls for building a 
picture profile to make a speech 
graphic, unified, and coherent for 
the audience—one picture profile 
being worth at least 5,000 words. 

Where could Mike have found a 
case? 

Check back. 

Why does Ferndale need a hos- 
pital? During illness, emergency, 
and accident, its citizens are 
forced to depend on the hospital 
services of another community, 
some distance from Ferndale. 
That poses local problems of 
wasted time, wasted money, in- 
convenience, and danger. Thus, 
Ferndale needs a hospital in its 
own community. 

Mike should have taken his 
case from the accident file of the 
local police. Everybody in Fern- 
dale knows that the corner of 
Maple and Ridge Streets is haz- 
ardous to pedestrian and car 
driver. Transport the audience 
to the corner of Maple and Ridge. 
Endanger that corner with the 
element of fog, sleet, rain, dark- 
ness, or heavy traffic. 

Let two cars crack up at that 
corner. Let each listener hear the 
smash of glass, the jangle of metal, 
and the scream of pain. Let the 
local ambulance arrive. Follow 
that ambulance as it travels five, 
ten, 20 miles to the nearest hos- 
pital. That ambulance must oper- 
ate in the same conditions that 
caused the accident. If glare ice 
were at the corner of Maple and 
Ridge, then that ambulance trav- 
els needless miles with the con- 
stant danger from glare ice. 

And the audience? 

teacting to a basic principle of 
psychology, each listener will as- 
sociate himself with the charac- 
ters involved in the accident. Each 
listener will become an occupant 
of one of those cars. He will be 
injured. He will feel pain. He 
will experience the needless delay 
that takes him far out of town, 


when he should be going to Fern- 
dale’s hospital right around the 
corner. And he will ride that am- 
bulance, sweating every second. 

That is the case method. 

It bridges the gap between cold 
subject matter and the warm, 
friendly hearts of the listeners. It 
makes every listener realize that 
the problem of a new hospital in 
Ferndale affects his health, hap- 
piness, state of mind—and, per- 
haps, his pocketbook. Yes, and 
every time that local ambulance 
is out of town on a mission of 
mercy, other citizens of Ferndale 
may be endangered by the cryptic 
message: “Sorry, the ambulance 
is out of town on another call.” 

Perhaps, like Mike S-rith, you 

are tempted to 
go beyond your 
allotted ten 
minutes. You 
have such a lot 
of information 
to get across. 
You won't have another or better 
time. Forget that impulse! You'll 
never get another chance to talk 
“hospital” or anything else, if you 
cram all you know into one 
speech. 

The most difficult job of the 
speaker is to move the audience 
to action. He cannot pick dollars 
from purses by telling funny 
stories. He cannot help raise 2 
million dollars by citing statistics. 
Nor will 12 reasons or 40 min- 
utes of words purchase brick, 
steel, labor, brains, and other ma- 
terials. When the heart moves, 
so does the hand. 

Will the case method succeed? 

Let’s use Mike Smith’s experi- 
ence as an example of it. Though 
poorly drawn, because the purpose 
here is to show how to organize 
material into a successful speech, 
yet— 

Did you put yourself in Mike’s 
position? 

Did you sweat with him over 
material? 

Did you, heart in mouth, walk 
before the audience with him? 

Did you listen to the applause, 
afterward, and then have your 
wife tell you the truth? 

Did your ego shrink along with 
that of Mike’s? 

There’s your answer. Organize 
that speech of yours along the 
case-method pattern, man! 
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The Day Sam Sang the Loudest 


Memories of a man with a heart as big as his voice. 


as back now, it seems to me 
folk in the littl 


characters, and some of 


that most of the village 
of Clinton wer 
definitely eccentric 

W near-Dy 


as a parson in 


nd one of the places on his 
this same Clinton, which he 
a month to conduct a serv- 

ittle Methodist church He 

rode a tricycle with a small extra saddle 
n front, and as a boy I often accompan 
sitting on the ittle extra 

id being very much awake on 


rd journey, and very much 
asleep coming back 
The service was at 7 in the evening 


calls on some 


er gene rally had time to make 
f the faithful prior to the 
service Two of these regular calls I 
s remember. 
Mrs 


window 


shall alway 
Merryweather, 


was so crowded 


One is on old 
whose parlor 
with geranium plants and pots of fuch- 
sia that it was difficult to see the street 
through them. 

Her little room was full of curios. In 


Illustrations by Willard Arnold 


“ . . Her endeavors were engulfed in 

the might of Mr. Goole’s vocalizing.” 
the place of honor on the wall opposite 
the window was a sampler done in red, 
yellow wool. It made 


green, and was 


by Mrs 
was 


Merryweather’s grandmother 
dated in the 
1804. 
yellow something 
large cat and a lion lying on green wool 


bottom right 


It depicted a 


and 
corner, October 18, 
animal, between a 


and looking sideways at what was in- 
tended to be a lamb, which was balanc- 
ing itself unsteadily and totally ignoring 
its companion. 

Although I must Mrs. 
Merryweather at least a dozen times, yet 
on each occasion I had barely entered 
when she would say, “Well, my boy, I’ve 
something to show you. Do you know 
what that means?” And she would point 


have visited 
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to the sampler on the wall 
visit I 
down with a lamb.” 


On my first 
answered, “It is a lying 
Instead of replying 
“Well, Rev- 
you?” 


lion 
she turned to my father, 


erend, and how are 
When we left, my 


know, son, old people like to explain 


father said, “You 


things to young folk; now when we go 
again and she asks you what you think 
that horr—I mean that thing depicts, 
suppose you say, ‘Well, I'm not sure.’ It 
will be only a little white lie on your 
part, and it will make the old lady so 
happy to explain it to you.” 

I followed the dear old man’s advice 
and each time afterward she said, “Well, 
now I'll tell you. It’s from the Good 
Book and it’s a lion and a lamb and you 
will see the lion is not eating the lamb.” 
I could have said that it was no surprise 
to me, as the three 
times the size of the looked 
much more formidable. 

My father that Mrs. Merry 
weather's died a after 
their marriage, and she had lived in this 
cottage ever since, supporting herself by 
selling eggs and poultyy 

Mrs. Merryweather 
complaint, and_ this 
time my 

Samuel 


about 
and 


lamb was 


lion 


told me 


husband year 


had 
complaint she 


one great 


father called on 
singing 


voiced each 
her. It 
voice. 


was Goole’s 

Mr. Goole was the village cobbler and 
he sat just behind Mrs. Merryweather 
in the little village church. He took 
around the collection plate, and I always 
firmly believed he knew not only just 
what each worshiper deposited on the 
plate, but whether it was the usual con- 
tribution. I used to fancy I could tell 
when anyone gave less than usual, be- 
cause Sam would stand for a moment in 
front of the backslider and give a slight 
cough behind his hand. The pews were 
very widely spaced, and Sam insisted 
on personally canvassing each person by 
walking from one end of each pew to 
the other. He never allowed anyone else 
to touch the plate, and when the collec- 
tion was over, he took it to his pew and 
placed it on the book rack in front of 
him, keeping his eyes on it throughout 
the sermon. When the service and the 
after-meeting were over, he stalked 
down to the vestry and counted each 
piece of silver and copper himself. 

It was, as I have stated, Sam's singing 
voice which infuriated Mrs. Merry- 
weather. One of his favorite hymns was 
Onward, Christian Soldiers, and Samuel 
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“On my first visit 1 answered, ‘It is 
a lion lying down with a lamb.” 


would stand stiffly erect, and red in the 
face, and with mouth wide open would 
give out with what he referred to as the 
Mrs. Merryweather would be do- 
ing her little best with a sort of trem- 
bling soprano, but her endeavors were 
engulfed in the might and volume of 
Mr. Goole’s vocalizing as he went 
“marching as to war.” 

Clinton had 
shambling figure of a man with a wife 
and five children. One bitter Winter 
night Sam was locking up his 
when a neighbor called to tell him that 
the village wastrel, drunk as usual, had 
fallen and broken his neck 
“Well, I suppose I should say I'm sorry, 
but I can’t.” Then he paused for a 
moment and continued, “But how about 
the wife and kids? What will they do?” 
Hastily putting on his old cardigan 
jacket and his rough coat he trudged 
through the snow to the shack where 
the family lived. 

The wife came to the door, pale faced 
and trembling. Sam just looked at her, 
and from her to the huddled group of 
children, and said, “Send ‘em around to 


bass. 


also its ne’er-do-well, a 


shop 


Sam said, 


me tomorrow morning.” 

Five small children had strong shoes 
made for them by Sam in a week’s time. 
He turned down any orders from the 
villagers during that time and used up 
most of his supply of leather on the 
work. Nor did he stop there. My father 
was due at Clinton before the end of 
that month and Sam opened up directly 
he came into the cobbler’s shop 

“Reverint,” he said, “them kids of 
Wallace Byfords not only wanted shoes 
but other things too. Tonight the collec- 
tion is for them and I shall tell the 
congregation so.” It would have been 
little use for my father to negative the 
suggestion, for Sam was a very deter- 
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eassecuse Vature 


A to Wok 


The woman was far back in her account 
at the department store. Having made 
no reply to several form letters, she finally 
received a rather compelling invitation to 
come in and talk it over with one of the 
credit men. When she appeared, she 
was full of excuses. All at once she 
stopped and said sharply, "Now don't be 
looking at my hat, young man! | haven't 
been spending money on millinery that | 
ought to have paid you. This is a cheap 
little last year's hat that | retrimmed 
myself." 

“Madam,” smiled the credit man, “I 
congratulate you on your taste and skill, 
1 was just thinking how becoming it was 
and how perfectly it harmonized with the 
rest of your outfit.” 

A check came the next day 

—A. Owen Penney, Rotarian 
Washington, D. C. 


To make a person want something, sug- 
gest he can't have it. | discovered this 
old truism selling wallpaper. Turning 
pages of samples in the heavy books for 
hours, | found | could hurry the final 
choice after the customer had narrowed 
it to two or three. | would point to one 
pattern and say, "I'm sorry, but I'll have 
to see whether we have enough of that 
one in stock." Immediately this one be- 
came the choice. | would go to the back 
room where, | knew, there were a hundred 
rolls of it. Then I'd emerge with the pa- 
per. A look of relief would spread over 
the face of the customer. The sale would 
be made in no time. 

—Mrs. R. E. Mutch, Charlottetown, 
P.E./., Canada 


"Vanity, thy name is .. ." and a pho- 
tographer | know puts the fact to work 
to collect overdue bills from woman cus- 
tomers. With his past-due notice he en- 
closes an unretouched proof of the cus- 
tomer and requests permission to exhibit 
an enlargement of it in his studio win- 
dow as a sample of his work. The cus- 
tomer usually shows up the next day, 
cash in hand. 

—Le Roy J. Herbert, Arlington, Mass 


Let's have your story If it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication). —Eds 
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mined sort. All he said was, “Well, 
Samuel, I do hope you will not mention 
any names when you speak.” Sam prom- 
ised and my father had to be content 
with this. He wondered, however, how 
Mrs. Merryweather would take any 
proposition which originated with Sam 
Goole, particularly as she had seemed 
more bitter than ever regarding the 
vocal qualities of that enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the little church. 

That evening the church was packed. 
I learned afterward that Sam had closed 
his shoemaker’s store in the early morn- 
ing, and gone around the entire village 
advising people not to miss the church 
service as there was something very 
special going to take place which would 
be of interest to the whole community. 

I remember it all so clearly, although 
it was so long ago: The little church 
lit with the large brass oil lamps hang- 
ing from huge chains in the ceiling, and 
the peculiar turpentine smell of the 
wooden pews. 

I do not know what my father had 
intended to preach about, but seemingly 
his talk with Sam had influenced him, 
for the text of his sermon was “Inas- 
much as ye have done it to the least of 
these my little ones ye have done it 
unto me.” During the first hymn Mrs. 
Merryweather had turned around to 
glare at Sam, who was in great form. 
Sam was blissfully unconscious of any- 
thing but the hymn and Mrs. Merry- 
weather had to turn back defeated. 

It was a grand sermon, I kept looking 
at Sam, and saw his rugged face twitch 
and his eves blink on several occasions. 
Before announcing the collection, Fa- 
ther said, “Our good friend Samuel 
Goole has requested me to allow him a 
few minutes to speak to you.” 

Sam came forward to the pulpit steps, 
seemed about to mount them, changed 
his mind, and turned around at the 
communion rail. “Men and women,” he 
said, “do you know what it is to be 
hungry and not have food, to be cold 
and not have warm clothes? No, not one 
of you do. You can have your fatty cake 
and your Yorkshire pudding any week— 
nay, any day in the week—if you like. 
Now I’m coming to you all with this 
plate, and I want to see you dig down, 
for everything collected this night is 
going to some little kids who can’t help 
themselves.” 

Then he started up the aisle to the 
first pew at the back. I watched his face 
as he went along. Severe at first, I saw 
it change as he advanced seat by seat 
and pew by pew until he reached Mrs. 
Merryweather, who due to a growing 
deafness sat in the front row. Her dis- 
ability did not prevent her hearing Sam 
Goole when he sang, and I watched with 
interest to see how she reacted. Sam 
stood before her a moment and I saw 
her face soften, She was about to put a 


piece of silver on the plate, when she 
looked at Sam again. Still keeping him 
waiting she reached down to a big reti- 
cule hung over her arm, and took out a 
large leather purse. 

Sam was in the meantime shifting 
from one foot to the other, but at last 
she got the purse opened and dropped 
the silver in it. Sam’s eyebrows went 
up at this, but Mrs. Merryweather ex- 
tracted from the depths of the purse 
something which glittered. It was a 
golden sovereign. How many eggs and 
poultry it had taken to make up that 
golden coin I could not say. Sam looked 

her a moment and those keen eyes 
of his became misty. No word was 
spoken between them, and Sam turned 
away with a light in his face I shall 
never forget. “Reverint,” he said, “Jet's 
all sing a verse of that grand old hymn 
Praise God from Whom All Blessings 
Flow.” Those simple villagers sang with 
uplifted faces and Sam, needless to say, 
the loudest of all, the tears running 
down the furrows of his deeply lined 
face as he put his whole heart in the 
singing. 

Mrs. Merryweather outlived Sam 
Goole, for this greathearted man died 
in 1910. They say his funeral was the 
biggest seen in the neighborhood, and 
the church was crowded to pay the re- 
spect due the village cobbler and shoe- 
maker. Mrs. Merryweather, now an old, 
old woman crippled with rheumatism, 
insisted on going to the church and was 
actually in her pew before the rest of 
the people arrived. Before Sam died he 
asked Bert Parkinson (if he was still 
the organist at his passing) to have his 
at the church 


favorite hymn sung 


service. 


My father came over specially for the 
funeral, and the congregation stood and 
sang Onward, Christian Soldiers as it 
had never been sung before in that 
church. 

Mrs. Merryweather didn’t sing a word. 
She seemed to be listening for some- 
thing she had been accustomed to hear, 
and that something was missing. She 
still sat in her seat after the casket had 
been taken away, and the people had 
left. Bert Parkinson came down to the 
body of the church from the organ, and 
as he passed Mrs. Merryweather she 
caught his arm. “Bert,” she said, shak- 
ing her head “something was 
wrong with that hymn today. It didn’t 
have the spirit in it. It needed more 
body or something. I don’t know what 


sadly, 


it was, but I missed it whatever it was. 
Well, good day, Bert,” and the dear old 
soul gathered up her two sticks and 
hobbled out of the pew, but she stopped 
at the next pew and looked at Sam 
Goole’s “I guess 
he heard us up there, and I feel sure he 
joined in loudest of all the angels.” 


vacant place, saying, 
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@ Ou! A fire extinguisher has been 
invented that can deliver either a stream 
of water or a stream of foam, and can be 
switched from one to the other simply 
of a little trigger valve with- 
out shutting down the unit at all. This 
feature allows the operator to conserve 
the foam and is a advantage 
over foam engines that have to be com- 
pletely recharged after once being shut 
down. The unit is less than 2 feet high 
weighs when 
Depending upon the pressure 
and type of fluid used, it will deliver up 
t ons of foam, has a range up to 
and will last for six full minutes 


by the us¢ 


distinct 


and only 26 pounds 


charged 


o 540 gal 
50 feet. 


of running 


@ Setting Saw Teeth. Accurate sawing 
lepends as much on the set of the saw 
teeth as upon Setting two 
teeth has generally required 
two separate operations, but a machine 
both rows uniformly with 
a single run: two little hammers strike 
simultaneously in opposite directions. It 
can be adjusted for the size of the teeth, 
depth of the set, and saw thickness; only 
about half a minute is required to set a 
standard 26-inch hand saw 


sharpness 
rows of 


now does 


@ Photographing the Atom. A long time 
ago it was predicted that the new elec- 
tron would make possible 
the photographing of the atom. Such 
photographs have now been made. Of 

they do not actually show the 
but the shadows they cast, similar 
to pictures taken in X-ray work 


microscope 


cours¢ 


atom 


@ Music Helper. 
tion helps in the form of sound-slide 
Any slide 
film projector with a stindard pho- 


Musical-apprecia- 


films are now available. 
a special 
combination can be had. Fifteen of 
the outstanding works of the great 
composers are available, to be used 
with standard recordings. The films 
works being 


nograph can be used, or 


visually analyze the 


played 


A cabinet-type wash- 


@ Blind Laundry. 
ing plant for Venetian blinds that cleans 

time is 
truck (it 


slats, cord, and tapes at one 
enough to be set on a 
220 pounds). It operates on city 
and the 110-volt, 
60-cycle, single-phase electric current. 
Being self-contained and comparatively 
job, if 


smal 
weighs 
usual 


water pressure 


portable, it can be carried to the 


desirable 

®@ Bottlenecks. The expanded production 
program of aircraft in America has pro- 
duced new bottlenecks, especially in the 
metal-working trades. One of these has 
been 
trusion process has reduced to three the 
processes for making hollow-metal! pro- 


shattered—propellers 4 hot ex- 
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al Ubinas to 4G: 


BY HILTON 


IRA JONES, PH.D, 


pellers instead of welding, brazing, and 
forming two specially processed flat 
plates, which weigh 750 pounds before 
machining. This extrusion process also 
saves much critical material. It may be 
applied to some ten or more other crit- 
ical parts in other fields! 

@ Helicopters. British sources report 
three new types of helicopters in view, 
though it may be some time before they 
are in service. One is a jet-propelled, 
two-engined monster that will carry 23 
passengers at 135 miles an hour. An- 
other, almost ready for service, is a 
twin-engined (conventional) 10-12 pas- 
senger machine that can fly on one en- 
gine. Planned is a three-rotor machine 
of the same type which will carry 24- 
32 passengers at 116 miles an hour. 


@ Metal Fluoborates. A relatively new 
tool in the hands of the electroplater, 
high-speed metal fluoborate plating solu- 
tions offer unique properties. Lead tin 
alloys of superior wear and corrosion 
resistance, for example, can be produced 
in one plating operation. This alloy 
coating is used as a protective coating 
on bearings, pistons, and other engine 
parts and in electronic application 
where easy solderability is desired. 


@ Glowing Tape. A luininescent tape for 
fastening packages that must be handled 
in the dark—especially in blackouts— 
is now being used by the United States 
Army. 


@ Stickiness. Two new cements with 
new uses have been announced. One is 
a rubber cement that sticks metal to 
metal with a bond that is stronger than 
rivets or nuts and bolts. This is now 
used for brake linings and gasoline 
tanks. The other solders glass to metal 
so that the bond is stronger than glass. 


Barbecuing moves indoors! This mini- 
ature wrought-iron grill broils, roasts, 
and toasts over a pottery bowl with a 
fiber glass wick fueled with alcohol. 
Includes a spit, skewers, flame snuffer. 


Both the glass and the metal are fluxed 
with a thin layer of titanium hydride, 
and the solder laid on. The assembly 
is heated, and at 900° Fahrenheit the 
hydride decomposes, and the solder ad- 
heres to the metallic titanium, which is 
adhering to the metal and the glass 


@ Wonder Machine. A new machine has 
been built that will, with one unskilled 
operator, turn out 100 cylinder blocks 
an hour. The castings are fed in and 
the machine drills, chamfers, and taps 
holes in. the top and bottom; chamfers 
the cylinders, top, and bottom; drills 
the oil holes; drills, rough-bores, semi 
finishes, and spot-faces the distributor- 
shaft hole; and drills, chamfers, and 
reams the dip-stick hole. A special cool- 
ant system flushes and removes chips 
and at the 11th station—there are 13— 
the cylinder is revolved and tapped to 
remove chips. At the 12th an auto- 
matic inspection stops the machine if 
the holes to be tapped ara not the right 
depth 


@ Perfect ‘Secretary. A 24-hour-a- 
day “secretary” comes in three boxes. 
When no one is present, it answers 
the phone, records messages, or tells 
the caller where emergency calls may 
be made. No connections with the 
telephone circuit are necessary. When 
somebody is on hand to answer the 
phone, the device serves as a dictating 
machine. 


® Dental Kit. A dental kit, consisting 
of a convenient-sized, all-plastic case 
contains a folding toothbrush and a 
compartment for a standard small-sized 
tube of toothpaste. 


@ Wired TV. By training a long-dis 
tance (telephoto) lens of a TV camera 
on a hot spot and using a “wired tele- 
vision” (coaxial cable) picture on the 
screen in a more comfortable spot, 
skilled labor is saved and closer control 
is achieved. Particularly is this true in 
metal-pouring operations. 


@ Spray, Dip, or Brush. A coating which 
bonds paint to steel or other meta! and 
inhibits the spread of corrosion under 
the finish will, of course, protect the 
metal thus finished. The United States 
Ordnance Corps calls such a finish a 
“Grade I (or equivalent) Finish.” A 
zinc-phosphate coating that will give 
such a finish is available, but nine steps 
are required to complete the process 


@ Zirconia. The fused, stabilized oxide 
of zirconium has been produced com- 
mercially, and has proved somewhat 
surprising. It is an excellent conductor 
of electricity at high temperatures, 
though a poor one at low temperatures 
It is stable at all heats and can be used 
at 4,600° Fahrenheit. It is not liable 
to oxidation or reduction. Six uses have 
been made of it, of which the most 
striking is as reaction parts of liners 
for jets and rockets. 
” . . 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THe Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A factual stack of nonfiction 


packed with wit, color, and practicality 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 
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about 


F Water- 


not 
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But when 
issertion 
have 


655 otner 


you 


informal- 


readiness to 


share a laugh at himself mark Mr. Her- 


‘s account of his war experiences. 
Altogether, Independent Member is ex- 
ceptional among autobiographical writ- 
ings for the degree to which it combines 
with 


information the feeling of 


meeting a real and likable person and 


fresh 


hearing him talk. 

Mr. Herbert’s last 
speech in Parliament—was one urging 
the carrying forward of plans for the 
Festival of Britain. The 
the Festival has given to millions, vis- 


“swan song’—his 


delight which 


Most anthologies contain a lot of dead- 
wood—selections put in because of the 
notion that they are traditionally im- 
portant, or because of the capricious 
taste of the editor. This isn’t true of 
1 Gallery of Americans. Mr. Mott hasn't 
If you find a single one 
than 30 

you don’t call worth reading, I'll 

be greatly surprised. 
jut this book is something more than 
a collection of interesting portrayals of 
With their wide va- 
their representation of pioneering 


missed a shot. 


among these selections 


more 


interesting people. 
lety, 
and politics, of business and sport and 


science and religion, the selections add 
up to a suggestion, an outlining, of that 
but indubitable reality, the 
\merican spirit. In brief and un- 
retentious introduction, Mr. Mott in- 
the make his own in- 
terpretation of the American lives here 
definition of the 


iusive 
his 


vites 


reader to 
recorded—his own 
American spirit. 

1 Treasury of Intimate 
Louis L from the 
of the literature, 
contains many examples of biographical 
its best. 


’ 


Biographies 


chosen by Snvder 


whole range world’s 


writing at It contains also, to 


my thinking, a rather large proportion 


of selections that are relatively point- 


Photographer Barbara Morgan’s book, Summer's Children, catches the outdoor mood 
of youngsters at camp. The photos are “all interesting .. . some truly distinguished.” 


itors as well as Britons, has shown how 
right he was. 
* * > 
Readers of this department know that 
biography and autobiography rank high 
Two 


litera 


in my reading preference. new 


anthologies offer these forms of 
ture in attractive variety. 

A Gallery of 
Frank Luther 
the 


University of 


has been 


until 


Americans 
Mott, 


College of 


edited by re- 


cently dean of Journal- 


ism at the Missouri. In 


its pages we meet Crockett and 
P. T. Barnum, Andrew 
Robert E. Lee, Daniel Boone Black 
Thomas A. Henry 


We see Thomas Jefferson at 81 


Davy 
Jackson and 
and 
Hawk, 
Ford. » 
Horace Greeley hunting his first job in 
New York, Mark 
a pilot, Theodore Roosevelt at San Juan 
Hill. We hear Peter Cartw1 


frontier preacher, tell how he turned a 


Edison and 


Twain learning to be 
ight, famous 
dancing party into a prayer meeting, 


and W. C. Handy 
his composition of The St. 


the story of 
Louis Blues. 


recount 


that dull. 
ductory comments on the selections that 


less, and some are Intro- 
ometimes seem intended to display the 
les- 
¥et 


this collection is so wide, 


editor rather more than the subject 
sened my pleasure in the volume. 
the 


and so many of the selections have been 


range of 


with excellent discrimination, that 
it offers a rich 


made 
body of reading expe- 
rience 

I suppose that the man who makes an 
anthology—if his personal taste is truly 
rather than a 


expressed in it, conven- 


tion or a tradition—is bound to reveal 


what kind of man he is almost as fully 
if he wrote an autobiogra- 
phy. To the extent that true, I 
feel that I would like to Victor 
Gollancz, the editor of a new anthology 
called Man God. Mr. 
one of the most distinguished (and suc- 
He 
and God 


as he would 
this is 
know 
and Gollancz is 
cessful) of British book publishers. 
of the Man 
that they are “passages chosen and ar- 


says selections in 


ranged to express a mood about the hu- 
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divine.” The mood so ex- 
pressed—and it must be the prevailing 
mood of a lifetime, the essential attitude 
of a one of 


love of the good and con- 


and 


character—is reverence, 
charity, joy, 
somehow im- 
immediate and 
sad these 
varied selections that through them all, 
through their 
Gol- 
man to 

truly. 


fidence in the good: all 
mensely personal and 
the sense as I re 


warm. I have 


their humor or pathos, 


wisdom, their 


commonsense, Mr. 
lancz is speaking to me as one 
another 


It’s a 


with an 


and 
experience to 
; and this is 


quite directly very 
have 


and 


remarkable 


anthology a fine 


remarkable book. 


For many readers, possibly its rich- 


ness will be most apparent in the great 


number and high quality of the selec- 


Jewish 


tions from religious literature, 


But C 
contemporary 


ancient and modern. atholic and 


Protestant, 


and great 


psychologists 


religious thinkers of the an- 


cient world are likewise represented 


ctions long and short, amusing 


chosen with rare discrim- 


and woven into a pattern of re- 
hip that book its 


gives tne 


section by 
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dealer. It’s a 


rhaps, even, 
one 
forgotten on 
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back 


secondl 
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» 7 - 

The end of Summer, and a casting up 
of accounts on the Summer's experience, 
looking ahead to 
For 
children of Summer 


is a time too for 
other 
have 


an- 
Summer. those of us who 
camp age, or 
who are otherwise interested (as so 
children’s 
Summer's Children, by Barbara 
offers not only pleasure 
but helprul perspective and usable sug- 
gestions. This handsome book is pri- 
marily a collection of photographs, all 
of them interesting and some truly dis- 
tinguished: of children at camp, in all 
their varied activities and experiences. 
A relatively very brief text points up 
the meaning of some of the pictures, af- 
fords useful context for 
others. Anyone interested in camps for 
children can find in this book ideas that 
can be modified for varying conditions, 
and the suggestion of productive atti- 
tudes for those responsible for camp 
guidance. But I think the best thing in 
the book is the revelation, through the 
photographs themselves, of the essential 
values—of citizenship, responsibility, 
discipline, growth—which children find 
in camp experience and which afford the 
real reason that effort and expense to 
provide successful Summer camps for 
children are richly repaid. 


many Rotarians are) in 
camps, 


Morgan, active 


amusing or 
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The end of the trout and bass seasons 
doesn't mean that the ardent angler for- 
gets all about his sport for the next half 
year and more. It may be the very time 
when he will most-enjoy Flies, by J. Ed- 
son Leonard—a truly encyclopedic and 
at the same time readable treatment of 
a fascinating subject. This book 
cusses the history of flies and fly fishing, 
the types of flies and methods of manu- 
facture, and contains a dictionary of 
2,200 patterns, with many illustrations. 

* * * 


dis- 


Fall is the time for planning the Win- 
ter’s activities, too. For many of us, as 
Rotarians and in other capacities, this 
includes getting ready to make a speech 
—or a lot of speeches. 

With this in mind—and to round out 
our department on a practical note— 
books that 
offer real help to the prospective speech- 
maker, whether he’s a trembling begin- 
ner or a veteran of the platform. The 
by Her- 


here is a double handful of 


Successful Speaker's Handbook, 
bert V. Prochnow, is most positively an 
excellent book on the subject. It takes 
up the problems of the beginning or in- 
experienced speaker in practical and 
helpful terms, traces the planning and 
delivery of a good speech step by step, 
and in general combines extremely pen- 
etrating and usable 
abundant commonsense. An admirable 
book for the apprentice to the art, this 
Handbook may be of equal value to the 
accomplished speaker; for, like every 
other art, this is one in which there is 
always more to learn. 

How to Write Speeches, by Edward J. 
Hegarty, writing rather than 
delivery, as the title suggests. I like it 
very much. You can get an idea of its 
down-to-earth quality from such chapter 
titles as “Get Off the High Horse,” “Lay 
It Out on Paper,” and “Start with a 
Smile.” 

The 


tions, 


suggestions with 


stresses 


Businessman's Book of Quota- 
edited by Ralph L. Woods (editor 
als» of the well-known A Treasury of ‘he 
Familiar), is emphatically a book for 
use. Admirably arranged, it contains 
more than 1,500 quotations, mostly brief, 
many especially apt and pointed, many 
recent, many humorous. It includes 
quutations on such live topics as gov- 
ernment spending, individualism, and 
employer-employee relations. 

* * * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 
Independent Member, A. P. Herbert (Dou- 
bleday, $5).—A Gallery of Americans, editetl 
by Frank Luther Mott (New American Li- 
brary, Mentor Series, 35 cents).—A Treas- 
ury of Intimate Biographies, edited by Louis 
L. Snyder (Greenberg, $3.95.)—Man and 
God, edited by Victor Gollancz (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $3.75).—Summer’s Children, Bar- 
bara Morgan (Morgan & Morgan, High Point 
Road, Scarsdale, New York, $7.50).—Flies, 
J. Edson Leonard (Barnes, $5).—The Suc- 
cessful Speaker’s Handbook, Herbert V. 
Prochnow (Prentice-Hall, $4.50).—How to 
Write Speeches, Edward J. Hegarty (Me- 
——_ $3.50).—The Businessman’s Book 
Quotations, edited by Ralph L. Woods 
cGraw-Hill, $4). 


By Jane Locknart 


Audience Suitability: M—Ma- 
‘ounger. Children. 
Than Passing as rest. 


Ace in the Hole (Paramount). Kirk 
Douglas, Jan Sterling. Reporter, 
discredited and seeking comeback, 
exploits cave-in victim to prolong 

“scoop,” with tragic results, M 


Key: 
ture. ¥— 
*—Of More 


* The Emperor's Nightingale 
(Czech). Andersen fairy tale, 
presented by means of puppets, 
captures spirit of fantasy. M, ¥, € 


* Excuse My Dust (MGM). Mac- 
donald Carey, Sally Forest, Red 
Skelton. Bright, pleasant musical, 
its story based on reaction of the 
“Gay Nineties” to the amazing 
new “gas buggies.” Climactic 
cross-country race by early-model 
autos is delightful elapeticn 

M,Y,C 


* The Frogmen (20th Century- 
Fox). Exciting exploits of one of 
the Navy's underwater demolition 
teams in Pacific war. You feel 
you're actually seeing it all hap- 
pen. M,Y 


Hard, Fast, and Beautiful (RKO). 
Sally Forest, Claire Trevor. Story 
of how an _ ambitious, selfish 
mother exploits her daughter's 
tennis prowess in amateur com- 
petition, M,Y 


Lorna Doone (Columbia). 
of famous novel set in 
tury England—the romance of 
young farmer and the beautiful 
girl he finds in stronghold of local 
outlaws Undistinguished, but 
passably entertaining. M,Y 


Filming 
18th Cen- 


‘ight inte Morning (MGM). Nancy 
Davis, Ray Milland. How a col- 
lege professor, his moral courage 
lost after family tragedy, learns 
that one cannot suffer alone. 
Somber but convincing. M,Y 


*® Oliver Twist (British). 
filming recaptures atmosphere of 
famous Dickens novel, vividly 
condemns social lacks which led 
to exploitation, demoralization of 
children in 19th Century England. 

M,Y 


Superior 


The Prowler (United Artists). 
Heflin, Evelyn Keyes. 
but most unsavory story of un- 
scrupulous policeman’'s effort to 
provide perfect alibi for murder 
of husband of woman with whom 
he is infatuated. M 


Van 
Ably acted 


* Show Boat (MGM). Joe E. Brown, 
Ava Gardner, Kathryn Grayson, 
joward Keel. Charm of tunes 
and story of Mississippi River-set 
classic make it almost foolproof 
as entertainment, but_ technicol- 
ored remake seems a bit anemic 
compared with former versions. 


Sigengese on a Train (Warners). 
arley Granger, Robert Walker. 
Sieockes Alfred Hitchcock's clever 
dev ices ~w le J ee * 
istin- 
= otherw! ise implausible tale 
of murder and warped motiva- 
tions. M 





* Take Care of My Little 
(20th Century-Fox). Campus 
story gets in effective licks 
against sorority snobbishness, un- 
conscious cruelty. M,Y 


Girl 








About an East-West friendship 
fostered by a Rotary project. 
ee 


SNE Gin, 


i ST east of Mount Ranier and north of the Horse 


Heaven Hills in the State of Washington there's a city 
of 30,000 named Yakima. Busy packing apples, making 
butter, and shipping wheat, Yak’-imuh (which is how 
you pronounce it) could be excused if it never thought 
beyond its own rich, irrigated valley, Yet it does... 
and one reason for this wider point of view may be that 
Yakima has a Rotary Club 
The fact is that the 151 men who make up that Club, 
and their wives and children, are thinking these days 
about a spot 7,000 miles away. They're wondering about 
some little kids in Hofei, China. They’re wondering if 
Sally's pinafore and Billy’s blue jeans, and hundreds of 
other garments they collected in Yakima and sent to 
Hofei, are worn out yet. They're wondering if Hofei 
infants are still getting baths and if their mothers are 
getting prenatal care, 
The story, to explain all this, is that for three or four 
the end of World War II Yakima Rotarians 
baby-bath and mothers’ clinic going in that far- 


They have a fellow member named Dr. Doug- 





BEFORE: Refugee boys show up at the DURING: Then hospital workers dress AFTER: The same lads, proudly spert- 
tree school in the tatters of the homeless. them in clothes sent from Washington. ing new outfits from beyond the Pacific. 


as a medical mi ionary, had been 
n Hofei for many years. To put the 
Service on a practical basis, they 
ear—along with clothing and food— 
a child- and maternity-welfare clinic. 
eedy Chinese tots and mothers ased 
t they called the Mother and Child 
emblem of which (see cut) strongly 
wheel. After that came the estab- 
school for refugee children. 
he Bamboo Curtain all around China, 
fell Dr. “Doug” left Hofei and China 
kima. In charge of his hospital and 


left 50 loyal well-trained workers who 
on in the traditions of humanity and 
taught them. Apparently they have, 
through to Yakima is that the good 
hanged and unchecked by the new 
nd Anwei Province. Quite likely the 

only medical center available to 2 

, to 2 million people!—has something 

rate, Yakima Rotary folk are glad 

did when they could. The snow 
dollars, and other things they sent A Center worker who aided the The entire group, all decked 
pretty important little friends for them project checks on supplies of out in their new clothes, shou 
they feel. food ready for distribution. varied, pleased reactions, 


—Yours, Tue ScRATCHPAD MAN 


It’s bottoms-up on milk mugs for these homeless refugee children in the day school. Food came from UNRRA and Church W orld Service. 
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BY Tai WAY & 


PAUL BORN HERE 
ing through Racine (Wis., USA), park 
your car as you can to Hotel 
Racine and stroll over to the southwest 
corner. You'll see a bronze plaque (seé 
cut) reading: 

PAUL P. HARRIS 
Founder and President Emeritus of Rotary 

International, was born in this city, April 19 

1868, at 316 Fifth Street, a short distance 

northwest of this corner 

Racine Rotary Club, April 23, 1951 

The legend The humble 
building in which Founper PauL opened 
his eyes is still standing, a block or two 
away, but in all probability will 
razed to make way for a 
ness structure, That's why 
tarians got busy 

Just as proud are Rotarians in the pic 
ture-postcardesque New England town 
of Wallingford (Vt., USA). They have 
marked the house where his grand- 
parents reared PauL and the 
house where he learned his, three 

. 

TABLE-CHAT S’.ARTER Of all 
speeches ever made, which one 
you most like to hear in person? 

That question was put to 318 persons 
by Dr. Irvine J. Lee, professor of public 
speaking at University, 
and 88 percent named either Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address or Christ’s Sermon 
on the Mount 


If you're driv- 


close as 


is correct. 


soon be 
modern busi 
tacine Ro 


school 


“_s. 


would 


Northwestern 


But do you remember what T. E. 
Murreny, who authored Blueprint for 
Happiness in THe Rotarian for 
June, 1950, said about the Sermon on 
the Mount? He asked 70 persons to 
quote even a line. None could. 

The living speaker who led Dr 
I'd-like-most-to-see-and-hear ist 
WINSTON CHURCHILI But with him, 76 
percent of the interviewees put ALBER1 
EINSTEIN, GENERAL DWIGHT ENHOWER 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, WALTER WHINCHELI 
Actors and actresses led all for most in 
teresting speeches hear with clergy 
men and professors as runners-up 
2 
IT? Call it profiteer 
ing if you care to, but the 29 Rotarians 
in Douglas (Ariz.. USA) won't mind 
They sold a $1 cake for $25.25. "Twas 
at a radio auction over KAWT, and the 
money that took the cake 
gain for the crippled-children 
Howarp M. Haran, 1950-51 
thinks are a 
not-overdone 
with both 
donated. 
$1,022 that 


LEE’s 
was 


CAN YOU TOP 


cleat 
fund 
President, 
prime and 
money, 


merchandise 


Was a 


radio auctions 


way of raising 


radio time and 
Rotarians 
And had fun 
e 
ETERNAL FEMININE. One little 
old lady contributed a hand-crocheted 
table cloth. “Made by 
grandmother!” the 
the radio audience 


Douglas took in 


way 


2 90-year-old 
told 
and it brought 


announcer 


44 


$50. She was elated at that—“But.” 
she pouted, “I am not 90. Only 82!” 


* 
ROTARY CUSTOM DEPT 
British custom we would 
more widely adopted by 
is “summing-up.” GENERAI 
PHILIP LOVEJOY saw it at 
tralia, and reports: 


old 


see 


An 
like to 
Clubs 
SECRETARY 
work in Aus 


Rotary 


“One thing I have noticed here is 
the idea of having a summing-up 
presentation at the end of the Dis- 
trict Conference. A summarizer sits 
through the sessions making notes 
and then as the final talk he quickly 
gives the high spots.” 


Summing-up works especially well at 
sessions addressed by several speakers, 
but it’s routine at regular meetings for 
many Clubs in Britain and the Domin- 
ions. The summarizer uses his three or 
so minutes to appraise the speaker's re- 
marks and—this often may be 
portant!—to thank him 

Is there a Rotary Club in the U.S.A 


more tm 


good, too, to check up once in a while 
and make sure you haven't lost the 
things that money can’t buy.” 

Then follows this: 

“The things that money 
would make a long list. 
of them: 

Money can’t buy 
ship must be earned. 

Money can’t buy a clear 
square dealing is the price tag 

Money can’t buy the glow of good health 
—right living is the secret 

Money can't buy happiness—happiness is 
a mental attitude and one may be as happy 
in a cottage as a mansion 

Money can’t buy sunsets, singing birds, 
and the music of the wind in the trees— 
these are as free as the air we breathe 

Money can't buy inward peace—peace is 

result of a constructive philosophy of 


can't buy 
Here are some 


real friendship—friend 


conscience— 


Money 
what we 
selves in 

Pretty eh? That’s why I'm 
copying it from the Caribou (Me., USA) 
Leader, The Roto-Haven of Schuylkill 
Haven (Pa., USA), The Ginger Snap of 
Washington Court House (Ohio, USA), 
and many another Club publication. 

© 

‘13,151 YANKS IN BURMA.’ That 
headline in a Far Eastern newspaper 
didn’t mean what you think it does. It 
was put that way to draw readers into 
a story about a Rotarian, the REVEREND 
E. C. Conpict, an American Baptist mis 


can't buy character—character is 
are when we are alone with our 
the dark 
good, 


Dedicated in memory of Rotary’s Founder is this plaque placed near the site of 
his Racine, Wis. birthplace (see item). Charles Krause makes the presentation. 


that has a—shall we say—a 
upper”? We'd like to hear 


“summer- 
from it 


. 

ROTARY CIRCUIT. What every Ro 
tary editor knows is that quixotic quips 
and pertinent proverbs have more lives 
than any cat that ever meowed 
one starts them, of 


Some- 
course, then 
copy. After a while they fade away— 
but they never die. Just when you 
might think one’s buried forever, some 
“Clubpub” editor digs it up—and away 
it goes around the Rotary circuit again 
Here’s an example of what I mean 
The late Georce Horace Lorimer, long 
time editor of The Saturday Evening 
Post, will be quoted as saying: “It is a 
thing to have and the 
that money buy, but it is 


others 


good 


things 


money 
can 


sionary whose hobby since he first went 
to Burma 40 years ago has been extract 
ing teeth. He had pulled 13,151 of them 
when recently he celebrated his 65th 
birthday. His house was about the only 
owned by a foreigner that was 
the Communists entered 
The thinks, is 
this Burmese sign by the door: 


8993, 9228305 sop [oss 


It means “Your teeth extracted with- 

out pain or payin’.’ 
. 

GRAY’S WAY If you write—squibs 
or speeches, it makes no difference—put 
the British Museum as a “must” on your 
list for next time you drop in on Lon- 


one 
spared when 


Thayetmyo reason, he 
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QUOTE OF THE MONTH 


HAT then is 

the spirit of 
liberty? I cannot 
define it; I canonly 
tell you my own 
faith. The spirit of 
liberty is the spirit 
which is not too 
sure it is right; the 
spirit of liberty is 
the spirit which 
seeks to understand the minds of 
other men and women; the spirit 
of liberty remembers that not 
even a sparrow falls to earth un- 
heeded; the spirit of liberty is 
the spirit of Him who, near 2,000 
years ago, taught mankind that 
lesson it has never learned, but 
has never quite forgotten: that 
there may be a kingdom where 
the least shall be heard and con- 
sidered side by side with the 
greatest. 

—Learned Hand (1872—) 


American Jurist 


Acme 


Hand 


don. There you may see 75 drafts of 
THOMAS Gray's Elegy Written in a Coun- 
try Churchyard. Not until he scribbled 
out his 75th version was he sufficiently 
satisfiel with it to let it go to the 
printer. 

Perhaps London isn’t on your itin- 
erary for a while. No matter. Just 
knowing about Gray’s manuscripts 
ought to make it a bit more endurable 
when next you’re trying to shepherd a 
few «vords and they act not like sheep 
but goats. (How about it, Club-publica- 
tion eds.?) 

a 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES can be 
tricky. A New Yorker acknowledg- 
ing a Christmas card which origi- 
nated from near the US-Mexican bor- 
aer addressed it to “Feliz Navidad, 

Tucson, Arizona, Dear Mr. Navidad.” 

- - - Reminds us of a friend who 

felt a warmth back of his ears when 

he discovered that “filho” is the Por- 

tuguese equivalent for “junior.” He 

had addressed a prominent Brazilian 

as “Dear Rotarian Filho.” 

° 

WATERMSLON BANK! Indubitably 
the oddest hobby ever recorded in the 
columns of THe Rotarian is this one: 
running a watermelon-juice “bank.” 
Two Littie Rock (Ark., USA) Rotarians 
have it—Rosert E. Brissy and CLirt 
BULLOCH. 

Perhaps you remember reading a year 
ago lest January about a teletyped ap- 
neal sent to air-line offices throughout 
the American Southwest: “NEED 4 
QUARTS WATERMELON JUICE. 
RUSH.” It came from Kingsport in 
Tennessee, where a little girl was se- 
riously ill with nephritis, a kidney dis- 
ease. Watermelon juice seems to keep 
tissues from becoming waterlogged, and 
it was hoped some could be secured for 
the child in Kingsport. Fortunately 
Wi.1uAM Tucker, American Airlines 
agent in Little Rock, remembered his 
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wife had some frozen melon balls—and 
they took care of the situation. Then 
Bos Brissy, air-lines sales manager, 
talked to Ciirr BULLocH, ice-plant own- 
er, and worked out a plan to take care 
of future emergencies. Last Winter 
when calls came from Pennsylvania, 
California, and even Texas, 150 quarts 
of Arkansas watermelon juice were on 
tap. Now Bos and Curt are getting 
ready for next Winter. 


+“ 

SO TRUE DEPT. Bert Howarp, scribe 
of Rotary Revolutions of Berkeley 
(Calif., USA), opines that “many women 
discover that it is sometimes just as 
hard to find a husband after marriage 
as before.” He might have been think- 
ing about Rotary District Governors. Or 
international Directors, or Presidents. 

* 

THAT REMINDS. Reminds us of a 
tale about WaLTerR D. Heap, of Montclair 
(N. J.. USA). Back in 1939-40 he was 
President of Rotary International and, 
like many a predecessor and successor, 
he was away from home much of the 
time. Once he returned at an unseason- 
able hour, and, as he keyed his door, to 
his amazement there lined up in the 
hallway were Mrs. Heap and other mem- 
bers of the family, one of them holding 
the house cat. Complete silence. .. . 


“Wh-what’s all this for?” WaLter de- 
manded. 

“So glad to see you,” said Mrs. Heap, 
as she passed the family guest book. 
“And won't you stay long enough to 
leave your autograph?” 

e' 


ECONOMICS AS IS. Britt AMELUNG, 
who edits Your Critique of Waterbury 
(Conn., USA), offers the reminder that 
“As long as people expect to get $50 for 
$20 worth of work, they must also ex- 
pect to pay $50 for $20 worth of gro- 
ceries.” 

That is another way of phrasing an 
observation in the Windsor (Ont., Can- 


ada) Wheel: “The reason a dollar won't 
do as much for people as it once did is 
that people won’t do as much for a 
dollar as they once did.” 

. 

That’s why, we'd suppose, The Ro- 
tary W heel of Davenport (Iowa, USA) 
suggests that “Historians may refer 
to the present as the “Age of Chis- 
elry.’” 

~ 

“Nonetheless,” asks The Brand of San 
Angelo (Tex., USA), “wouldn't it be nice 
if it took as long to spend money as it 
does to save it?” 

+ 

As for meeting expenses, tut-tuts 
the Sioux City (lowa, USA) Rotary 
Punch, that’s easy. “Turn in any di- 
rection.” 

* 

Jor Hirscuincer, of the Quincy (IIL, 
USA) Rotary News, has a different idea. 
“Work,” says he, “is the yeast that 
raises the dough.” 

. 

TOP IT? Energetic BERNARD SCHRADER 
is the extraordinary chap who, when 
people told him it would be impossible 
to motor jeep-wise from his home town, 
Louisville (Ohio, USA), to the Rotary 
Convention in Rio de Janeiro (Brazil) 
back in 1948, did it. Now he has another 
first—a first until someone proves other- 
wise. It seems that he’s the youngest 
Rotarian with a senior active classifica- 
tion because he’s age 35. 

The explanation is simple. Until the 
Atlantic City Convention changed rules 
last June, a man had to be a member 20 
years (now 15) before he could change 
his classification to “senior active.” 
Within a week Bernie had shifted his 
Rotary gear. “Happy to do it too!” he 
writes, “I hope others will do this, be- 
cause if they do they will open the way 
for many young men to become mem- 
bers.” 

—TuHeE ScratcHPpaD MAN 




















in his yard. 


you designate. 





ad - - - - 
Conscious of his debt to those who came before him in his community 
and profession, the good Rotarian has an effective way of squaring the 


account. This story, related by Rotarian Educator H. C. Andrews, of 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada, typifies it. 


Some years ago, as a superintendent of schools, I visited an old farmer 
who had long served as trustee of a rural school in my Province. Though 
perhaps 80 years of age, he had just finished planting a row of small trees 


To my remark that they would never give much shade during his time 
on the farm, he made a reply that I shall always remember: “Yes, I’ve 
thought of that,” he answered. “But all my life I have enjoyed the pro- 
tection, beauty, and shade of trees planted by others. Now I have planted 
a few for those who come after me to enjoy in the same way.” 


Do you recall an incident—either old or new—about a non-Rotarian that 
illustrates the Rotary idea in action? If so, why not send it in? If it is 
published here, a $5 check will be sent to your Club to carry on a project 
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As Sure As Rotary Rolls 


For upward of 15 years these members haven't missed a meeting. 
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A ¥ Hufford, fresh and cured meats, wholesale and retail, years, 
yo.; (2) George B. Nels , real estate, 32 years, Casper, Wye 
A pe Burnett, senior active, 31% years, Dayton, Ohio; (4) 
» C, Davenport, honorary, 30% years, Clear Lake, lowa; (5) D. H. Howes, 
insurance—life, 30 years, Wilmington, N. C.; (6) Paul H. Massey, newspaper 
publishing, 30 years, Pekin, IIL; (7) Clarence M. Price, ice cream mfg., 4 
years, Weymouth, Mass.; (8) Leslie C. Procter, government—school plant 
division, 29% years, Austin, Tex. 

(9) Ira C. Brownlie, dental radiology, 29% years; (10) Harry C. Brown, 

obste trics, 28% years; (11) Sidney Moritz, honorary, 20% years; (12) James 
artwright, real estate—country property, 19% years; (13) Schuyler C. 
, fre aternal OR Eearea CeO, 17% years; (14) William P. Stubbs, seeds and 
17% years; (15) Clarence Werthan, automobile clubs, 
De avon, Colo.; (16) Ferdinand J. Funk, past service, 
Kans.; (17) Sam A. Ziegler, past service, 27% years 
Bennie W. Norris, clay-products manuf acturing, 27% 
Simmons, building contracting, years—both of 
) T. J. Heard, gas service, 271 yei ars, Shreveport, 

ym Palmer, past service, 20 years, St. Helena, Calif.; (22) 

iisler, electric light and power service, 27 years, Oceans ide, Calif. 

23) Henry E. Seibert, Jr., cigars—retailing, 26%4 years; (24) John 
Nicholas Spetnagel, medicines, 23 years; (25) James H. Johnston, auto- 
bodies manufacturing, 19% years—all of Columbus, Ohio; (26) A. Erland 

woolen manufacturing, 25% years, Peterborough, N. H.; (27) Fred 
*, insurance—life, 25% ars, Carlinville, 2 45 § Bond, 

* active, 2: years, Gr Mich ward ; 

irance—fire, 25% years, Lincoln, Calif.; (36) Charles 
rical supplies, 26 years, Neodesha, Kans.; (31) George K. Patterson, [ ntistry 
aa re tive, 25% years, Asheville, N. C.; (° John F. Parrish, land develop- 
ent, 6 years, Cresson, Pa. 

) “Roger C. Meyer, dentistry, 25% years, Okmulgee, ont : (34) Edward 
seran ek, drugs—retailing, 25% “years, Ord, rs. (35 srard C. White, 
ire—retailing, 2514 years, Clay Center, . 6). Hi: arvey W. Morris, 

CE retailing, 25 years; (37) Daniel B ¥ Kh optometry, 
bo th of Oswego, Kans.; (38) W. Clarke Crossman, fruit crops, 25 years; (39) 

. Frank Osborn, real estate, 24 years—both of Westport, Conn.; (40) John 

, Breu ning, past service, 25 years, Peru, Ill.; (41) Walter L. McRae, den- 

‘ Red Springs, N. C.; (42), Charles T. Fake, past service, 25 
hore, N. Y. 
J Ww. Grandy, Jr., flowers—retailing, 23%4 years, Norfolk, Va.; (44) 
Showalter, ice manufacturing, 23% years, Logan, Ohio; (45) Victor S 
r, Past service, 23 years, Bishopville, S. C.: (46) Daniel Gale, liability 
y ys (47) Sherburne P. Sweetland, senior active, 23 years; 
J. Biele, sanitary engineering, 23 years; (49) Russel F. Sam- 
real estate, 322 years; (50) Burdge P. MacLean, public health service, 22 
51) G. Clifton Sammis, landscape gardening, 20 vears; (52) Hilary 
law _practice—civil, 20 vears; (53) Samuel H. Cook, past service, 20 
(54) Walter Rogers Pettit, lumber retailing, 18 years: (55) Clarence 
1, Meats—retailing, 15 years—all from Huntington, N. Y. 
R. R. ponents, household furniture—retailing, 20 years, W ilmington, 
Malcolm T. MacEachern, association of surge ons—hospita l 19% 
cago, IIl.; (38) Wilbert W. Martin, public schools, 19 years, Tiffin, 
59) William H. Van Buren, freight agent, 18% years, Ballston Spa 
(60) William N ind, suto-woolens manufacturing, 15% years, Mar- 
(61) W. E. Barnes, engineering, 15 years, Liberty, Mo.; 
iam H. Guenther, engraving, 15 years, St. Joseph, Mo. 
ee R. Chamberlain, photo service and supplies, 24 years: (64) Jesse 
23 vears: (65) Harry R. Bowman, ice-cream distributing, 
Hain, box board—administration, 20 years; (67) Elmo 
education, 18 years: (68) John C. hg senior active, 
David F. Gerber, senior active, 17 years; (70) Norbert J 
awler, newspaper publishing, 15, ye: ars—all from Middietow n, Ohio: (71) 
tussell A. Heitb: ink, past service, 25 years; (72) Earl Mead, senior active, 25 
years—both of Fremont, Ohio. 


31) Asheville Citizen-Times; (43) Aufenger; 
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Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


With a university lo- 
cated in its com- 
munity, the Rotary 
Club of Tours, France, gives aid in sev- 
to students. It not only pro- 
vides scholarships to worthy students, 


Aid to Students 
Stressed in Tours 


eral ways 


but also assists university officials in 


finding lodging for students from over- 


eas. The Club also recently established 
versity’s Instituie of European 
pecial Rotary library of books 
uments relating to European 
nd their problem 


Ice Show Freezes In CAMPBELLTON, 


Attention of 3,000 N. B., Canana, stands 
: the new Memorial 


Gardens arena in honor of the commu- 
nity’s war dead. Within its modern 
nfines was staged not long ago the 
wv Rotary Club’s annual ice 

and to view it came some 3,000 

yne of the show’s high lights 

rowning of a carnival “queen” 

ught by candidates sponsored 

'PBELLTON Club; the DAL- 

3., Club; and other civic and 

) Winner of the 
sit on the “queen’s” throne was 
idy backed by the CAMPBELL- 


inizations 


Besides providing entertain- 
many, the show produced 
he local Club’s work with 
| underprivileged children. 
To the Allegheny 
General Hospital in 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., was 
brought a young woman critically ill of 
Her kidneys affected, doc- 
tors held little hope for her As a last 
y decided to use the h pspital’s 
314-foot-hagh ma- 


Kidney Machine 
Saves a Life 


resort 

mechanical kidney, z 

chine for “washing” poisons from blood. 

Used up to that time for experimental 

work only, the machine ran for five 

moved all poisons from the 

ystem. In another part of 

some Rotarians felt good about 

had happened at Allegheny Gen- 

$4,000 machine which had 

saved a woman’s life had been donated 

by the Rotary Club of NortH Sie (Pirtts- 
BURGH), Pa, 


Along a wide thor- 
oughfareinthe 
sunny California city 
of San Disco pedestrians and motorists 
recently had occasion to look twice to 
nake certain they weren’t “seeing 
hings”’ What they saw was a bicycle 
cavalcade of San Dreco Rotarians (see 
cut) pedalling down the street accompa- 
nied by a police escort. What got the 
parade going was the Rotary Club’s “Bi- 
cycle Safety Month” conducted jointly 
with the local police department’s “Oper- 
ation Safety” program. By their long 
ride, San Dreco Rotarians dramatized for 


Go Pump, Pump 
Pumping Along! 
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their community the need for extra pre- 
caution by motorists toward youngsters 
on “bikes.” 


When 85 hobbyists 
were brought to- 
gether recently in 
a hobby show sponsored by the Bryan, 
Ou10, Rotary Club, they not only exhib- 
ited their pastimes, but also demon- 
strated them. Artists painted sketches, 
magicians performed tricks, a stone cut- 
ter cut stones, trained dogs were put 
through their paces, and model air- 
planes sputtered and purred. One of the 
show’s high lights was a scale-model 
locomotive (see cut) built to run on 
coal, oil, gasoline, or compressed air. 
It was operated at speeds up to 40 miles 
an hour during the two-day showing. 


Hobbyists Ride 
High in Bryan 


Talent? St. Charles Wher the Rotary 


Bursts with It! Club of St. CHARLEs, 
ILL., decided to spon- 


sor a community-wide talent show, it 
undertook a big assignment. However, 
the job was made easier by the fact that 
talent is not scarce in St. CHaRLes. For 
the two-night, two-hour show, local per- 
formers sang solos, duos, and in choirs; 
others danced, played musical instru- 
ments, gave impersonations, twirled ba- 
tons, and presented other entertaining 
acts. There was no dearth of attenders, 
either, for when the proceeds were 
counted up, the Rotary Club had netted 
$1,300 to help finance its Community 
Service program. 


In the 16-team bowl- 
ing league of District 
271 (part of New Jer- 
sey) high scores are important, but it’s 
fellowship that really counts. The re- 
cent league season saw !40 Rotarians 
shooting ‘em down the alleys on bowl- 
ing night, and getting to know each 
other better. At the end of the season, 
prizes are awarded to the winning team 
and to individual high scorers, and a 
gala dinner dance for Rotarians and 
their ladies. is held without cost as the 


Strikes or Not— 
Fellowship Wins! 


Remember the newspaper stories about 
the missing stone of Scone? Here mem- 
bers of the Regina, Sask., Canada, Ro- 
tary Club dramatize the event at the 
Club’s observance of St. George’s Day 
arranged by members born in Britain. 


Prize corn takes prizes in Lafayette, 
Ind., with the awards provided by the 
local Rotary Club. Shown is the pres- 
entation of a prize by a Club member 
toa 4-H youth for top corn production. 


Phowo: David 


Boys—and their dads—thrilled at this 
scale-model locomotive displayed at 
the Bryan, Ohio, Rotary Club's hobby 
show (see item). Pictured are the 
builders of the engine: father and son. 


What better way to emphasize a “Bicycle Safety Month” for children than this? Rid- 
ers are San Diego, Calif., Rotarians (see item) pedalling along with a police escort. 
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tourney’s crowning event. The origin 
of the league goes back to 1946, when 
the Union, N. J., Club organized a bowl- 
ing team. The following year a league 
was formed consisting of the New Jer- 
Union, HILusipe, ROSELLE- 
Rosette Park, CRANFORD, and LINDEN 
From then on it grew to its present 16- 
team size, and fellowship has expanded 
accordingly 


sey Clubs of 


DALLAS, 


Sight New Signs Approach 
on Roadside Scene Tex., on one of the 

U. S. highways lead- 
ing into it and you will see a 7-foot-high 
double-faced sign announcing the meet- 
ing days of the five Rotary Clubs within 
the city’s corporate limits: DaLLas, Oak 





mes one. 


C= 


edie: ¢ 


ace Rae 








As this sign indicates, Rotarians mo- 
toring near Miami, Fla., have five op- 
portunities to make up their Rotary 
attendance (see item). The sign was a 
joint project of the five Rotary Clubs. 


CuirF, EAst DALLAS, SoutTH DALLAs, and 
ParK Cities. A project spearheaded by 
the DALLAs Club, the signs built 
and erected without cost to any of the 
five Clubs. material were 
furnished by Daas Rotarians through 
their businesses 

Motorists driving toward Racine, WIs., 
on any of the five highways entering the 
city will view Rotary 
wheel and the em other local 
service clubs. The 
by the RAcINE 
efit of service-« 
toward a 
cated just outside the 
MIAMI, FLA., is another 
cut) erected by the five 
Clubs within Dade County, F 


were 


Labor and 


signs showing the 
blems of 
signs were erectec 
Rotary Club for the ben- 
lub members with an eye 
meeting Lo- 

limits of 
sign 
Rotary 


“make-up” 
city 

roadside 
(see 


lorida 


When the Boy Scout 
Evan- 
geline area of Louis- 


Chips from 
Scout World 


council for the 


known its plans to develop 
it wasn't 
being 
Club of Laray- 
result 


iana made 
a camp site for 
long before the 
sparked by the 
ETTE, La. An 
was the raising of $7,000 for a 
development: $2,000 voted by the 
and $5,000 Club 
and other was planned 
to have the 
Summer 

In LEWISBURG, 
Rotary 
of a local Boy Scout troop 
out propel 
meeting, the Clu 


17 Scout troops, 
project was 
Rotary 
almost immediate 
o-acre 
Club 
pledged by members 
supporters. It 
this 


camp in ope ration 


TENN., not long ago the 
Club undertook the sponsorship 
ut not with 
ceremonies egular 


b hos 
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several Scout officials, at which time the 
troop’s charter was presented and the 
Club’s sponsorship authorized. 

To build a Summer camp for 
400 Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, the 
Rotary Club of KENT, Ou10, had to “start 
from scratch” last Spring by obtaining 
the land for the project. Club 
members literally covered two counties 
in search of a suitable area. A 6l-acre 
partially wooded and with a lake, 
was decided upon, and a Kent Rotarian 
purchased the property and leased it to 
the Girl Scouts for a nominal sum. Other 
Club members, through their businesses 
began arranging for the land to be 
cleared and excavated, electric power in- 
stalled, and for the purchase, moving, 
and erection of several used prefabri- 
cated buildings. The camp was expected 
to be used not only during the Summer, 
but also for overnight camping trips the 
year ‘round. 


some 


To do so, 


site, 


How do international 
friendships start? 
H one 

When the son of a JACKSONVILLE, TeX., 
Rotarian visited England a year or so 
ago, he carried with him a letter of in- 
troduction from the JACKSONVILLE Club 
to British Clubs. One Club he dropped 


Son's Visit Plants 
Friendship Seeds 


ere’s way: 


Photo: Acme 


Intact! In the wake of a tornado that 
demolished this building in Olney, 
Tex., all that remains in one piece is 
the Olney Club’s Rotary sign. How the 
sign escaped damage puzzles the boy. 


in on was that of FeLTHAM, ENGLAND, and 
out of his visit grew a friendship be- 
tween JACKSONVILLE and FELTHAM that 
has increased with time. In addition to 
their frequent correspondence, the Clubs 
recently exchanged mementoes of their 
friendship: FELTHAM sent JACKSONVILLE 

pennant, and the Texas Club recipro- 
cated with a plaque. 


An expression pleas- 
ing to the ear and 
spirit Is an earnest 
“thanks” for a helping hand, but when 
set to music it is just that much nicer to 
listen to. At least that when 
members of the Rotary Club of HunTING- 
TON, N. Y., heard themselves being 
thanked in song for a building site they 
furnished to the local YMCA. The sing- 
eight YMCA who 


Huntington Hears 
a Musical ‘Thanks’ 


was 580 


ers were camp boys 


entertained the Huntincton Club at a 
recent meeting. After vocalizing sev- 
eral popular numbers, they sang a spe- 
cially written verse to the tune of a 
popular song by way of thanking the 
Club for its donation of land. 


Behind the growing 
friendship between 
the farming commu- 
nities of KUMROVEC, YUGOSLAVIA, and 
Cuester, N. J., is a story in which the 
CuestTer Rotary Club has played a promi- 
nent part. It all began when the CHEs- 
rer Club learned that the birthplace of 
Yugoslavia’s Premier, Marshal Tito, had 
been named by him as a village likely to 
be interested in exchanging ideas with 
a U. S. community. To get the project 
underway, the Club presented the idea 
to the entire community: civic and so- 
cial organizations, schools, churches, 
and the town officials. Next, an expres- 
sion of enthusiasm was obtained from 
KuMRovVEC regarding a “community af- 
filiation” between the two towns. To 
mark the beginning of this 
bond, the New Jersey town held a “Ches- 
ter-Kumrovec Day” attended by many 
guests of Slavic descent and high-lighted 
by the presence of Miodrag Markovic, 
Yugoslavian Consul General to the U. S. 
Included in the festivities was a meet- 
ing of the CHEsTER Rotary Club at which 
the Yugoslav visitors were honored. In- 
creased understanding among the peo- 
ple of both towns has developed as a 
result of their exchanges of letters, pic- 
tures, and other expressions of friend- 
ship. Future relationships are being 
guided in CHESTER by a committee whose 
membership includes five Rotarians. 


Kumrovec, Chester 
Get Together 


overseas 


Good Shows for [In lands around the 
Good Purposes globe Rotary Clubs 

engage in fund-rais- 
ing activities for many worthy purposes. 
Sometimes it’s for youth work like that 
conducted by the Rotary Club of Map- 
ISONVILLE, Ky. To maintain a grammar- 


Photo: Scandinavian Airlines 


Just before take-off time, Rotarian C. 
Merle Waterman, of Santa Ana, Calif., 
shows plane's pilot a picture scroll of 
ten southern California Rotarians and 
their wives leaving for a two-and-one- 
half-month European tour scheduled 
to include overseas Rotary Club visits. 
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school athletic program, the MApIson- 
VILLE Club produced a musical show that 
ran two nights and netted about $1,500 
to meet the costs of operating a football 
track events, and a basketball 

Attendance at the show broke 
records by reaching 2,500. Club 
members “put on” the acts in the two- 
hour entertainment. 

The purpose behind the Branson-Hot- 
LISTER, Mo., Club’s recent variety show 
was one appreciated by the entire com- 

lity. To beautify the grounds of the 
| hospital, the Club sponsored a “hit” 
tion that raised $750 for the proj- 


league, 
tourney 


} } 
10cal 


penses 

SCOMMON, MICH., it was commu- 
tterment that sparked the Rotary 
three-act 
hours of re- 


forts In presenting a 
required many 
Shown on two 
evoked much applause 

idiences and raised over $400 for 

b's Community Service fund 


successive 
from 


Though the derby 
hat passed from the 
American fashion 
years ago, it was atop many 
heads in DALHART, TEx., recently, and re- 
I revival was the DAL- 
HART Rotary Club. The community was 
about to celebrate its 50th anniversary, 
and to help set the stage for the occa- 
sion Club members sold miniature der- 
bies to the 
turt 
ginning of the century 
founded To add 
touch 
donned the 
goatees of that bygone era 


Derbies Tip Off 
50th Anniversary 


scene some 


sponsible for its 


townspeople as a means of 
thoughts back to the be- 
when the town 
further to the 
many derby 
mustaches and 


ing their 


was 
turn-of-the-century 


wearers 


Fun in the Sun Having decided to 


: provide a week in 
Sith Wagga the sun for 24 under- 
privileged boys, the Club of 
WAGGA WAGGA, AUSTRALIA, turned to the 
vigor. From the headmasters 
of all the city schools a list of deserving 


Rotary 
job with 


boys was obtained and the campers se- 
Then the camp site was found— 
trees, drinking water, swimming 
a camp counsellor obtained. To 
camp supplies two crews of 
manned a 3-ton truck, while 
Club members drove the boys to 
in passenger Along with 
yutdoors games (see cut), a feature of 
the week was a visit to the camp by 
Wacca Wacca Rotarians, who were en- 
the boys with a camp-fire 


rians 


cars 


tertained by 


concert 


Helping youth an- 
swer the question 
“What career shall I 
choose?” is a responsibility Rotary Clubs 
in many countries have accepted. One 
of the more recent examples of activity 
in this field is that of the Rotary Club 
of Estes Park, Coo. In coéperation with 
officia's and parents, the Club 
sponsored a vocational-counselling pro- 
gram for seniors of the local high school. 
Prior to undertaking the project, Club 
members were briefed on the technical 
aspects of such work by experts from 
the Colorado State Employment Service. 


Estes Park Seniors 
Get Career Tips 


school 
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It’s fun out-of-doors for these cricket-playing youngsters at a camp arranged for under- 
privileged boys aged 8-12 by the Rotary Club of Wagga Wagga, Australia (see item). 


Photo: Berler 


Dogs, rabbits, a rooster, and even a baby alligator line up here in a “pet parade” dur- 
ing Youth Week in North Haven, Conn, Sponsored by the North Haven Rotary Club, 
the Week featured several contests for hundreds of youthful participants, and to the 
winners went clocks, watches, pen-and-pencil sets, and the joy of being a winner. 


Photo: Craswell 


Doubly noteworthy is this gathering of Charlottetown, P.E.1., Canada, Rotarians. First, 
all are Past Club Presidents at a ceremony in their honor. Second, the check chang- 
ing hands between 1950-51 President George A. Walters (left) and R. H. Rogers 
amounts to $4,500, the Club’s donation to the Red Cross fund for crippled children. 


The job clinic for the seniors incluaed 
aptitude testing, labor-market infor- 
mation, and group and personal coun- 
selling. 


‘Take Off’ toSend At the inaugural 
Off New Clubs meetings of the re- 


cently organized Ro- 
tary Clubs of NANTUCKET, Mass., and 
GRANDE PRAIRIE, ALTA., CANADA, from out 
of the skies came Rotarians of other 
Clubs to wish the new-founded organiza 
tions well. To the island of NANTUCKET 
flew a group that included several Past 
District Governors and other Rotarians 
of Boston, MAss. For the send-off 
festivities of the GRANDE Prarrte Club 21 
members of the Rotary Club of Epmon- 
TON, ALTA., CANADA, made the 250-mile 
trip by air. With them were a bell and 
gavel for presentation to the new AIl- 
berta Club. 


Swelling the audi 
ence at a perform- 
ance of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra not long ago were 
1,200 Rotarians and their ladies of Dis- 
tricts 288, 289, and 290. It was the third 


‘Pops Night’ at 
‘Pops’ Concert 


time Clubs of the three Districts have 
united for an evening of fellowship— 
and good music—to hear a “pops” con- 
cert in Boston, Mass. The Clubs call 
their musical evening together “Pops 
Night,” and the recent one was to fea- 
ture the voices of Rotarians raised in 
singing old favorites over a coast-to- 
coast radio broadcast. 
Dundalk Wins About 18 miles out- 
60 New Friends side of DUNDALK, Mb., 
is the Maryland 


Training School for Boys, an institution 
for the rehabilitation of youth. Not long 
ago, the Rotary Club of DUNDALK was 
invited to take some part in the school’s 
activities. Responding, the Club “adopt- 
ed” one of the cottages on the school 
grounds. Housing about 60 boys, the 
cottage has been visited weekly by Dun- 
DALK Rotarians who believe that personal 
interest in the boys is more important 
than monetary expenditures for mate- 
rial things. In keeping with this 
thought, Club members took the boys to 
BALTIMORE, Mb., for a flower show, spon- 
sored two entries in a local newspaper's 
“soap box” derby, and entertained the 
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Nanita Faces Up 


la hl 
To SEW, cook, ride bikes, go 
to school—most young teen-age 
girls take such things for grant- 
ed. But not a certain 13-year-old 
miss in Polson, Montana, named 
Nanita. She remembers a recent 
time when she couldn't do any of 
these things and thought she 
never would again. 

Nanita was tragically burned 
in a stove accident when she was 
10 years old. Flames seared her 
face, arms, and 
body to the 
waistline, left 
her barely alive 
After five 
months in hos- 
pitals, her scars 
were healed, but 
her face was 
disfigured, her 
arms crippled, 
her spirit 
weighed by her appearance. 

If Nanita saw herself that way 
forever, the Polson Rotary Club 
didn’t. Hearing of her plight, 
the Club appointed a Committee 
to see what could be done. Head- 
ed by Joseph Hamilton and Ned 
Leipheimer, the Committee called 
in doctors. Yes, the medical men 
agreed, there was hope for Nani- 
ta through plastic surgery—but 
this would prove a long, expen- 
sive procedure. Might run to 
£10,000. Nanita’s widowed moth- 
er, with four other children, could 
not, of course, finance anything 
like that. 

Challenged, the Rotary Club or- 
ganized a community-wide cam- 
paign to raise the necessary funds 
—and the community responded 
Housewives, businessmen, wage 
earners, school children—all put 
their dimes and dollars with do- 
nations by the Polson Rotary 
Club, a local workers’ union, and 
other civic organizations. 

Next, the Committee interested 
the Shriners’ Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children in Spokane, Wash- 
ington. There Nanita underwent 
six operations that helped to re- 
store the use of her arms and im- 
proved her appearance. Later she 
returned for other operations that 
made her scars still less notice- 
able, and convalesced in a private 
home arranged for by the Polson 
Club. 

Today Nanita feels pretty much 
like new again and right at home 
among her young friends. She 
goes to school, and sews, cooks, 
and typewrites with hands and 
arms that once more move at her 
command. As for the future, 
Nanita hopes for still greater im- 
provement. With her pluck and 
Polson’s big heart, why, it’s sure 
to come. 


Nanita 








boys at a regular Club meeting. In addi- 
tion, the boys have received gifts from 
the Club at various times during the 
year. “Our personal interest,” com- 
mented one Club member, “is what has 
gained for us the boys’ regard; they do 
not require us to be more than we are.” 
Phoenix Foiled, Plans sometimes go 
Scouts Aided 


awry, and when they 
do you occasionally 
get some interesting results. A prime 
example of this occurred in PHOENIX, 
Ariz., recently when the Rotary Club’s 
scheme to fine a local 
banker backfired. It all happened this 
way: In the house organ published by 
the banker's firm there appeared a his 
tory of the PHOENIx Club and an outline 
of its purposes. Also mentioned was 
Arizona’s Governor, who is a PHOENIX 
Rotarian. After copies reached the Ro 
tary Club, the bank president was in 
vited to a Club meeting. He came—and 
was fined $15 for advertising. But he 
hadareply. “Make it $50, match it, and 
we'll give it to the Boy Scouts,” he said 
It was agreed. But then something else 
happened. Suspecting “foul play” when 
invited, the bank president, Joseph G 
Rice, arranged to have two boys rush 
into the meeting carrying mammoth 
headlines announcing “Rotarians on 
Rice Diet.” And on the large sheets 
were photos of Mr. Rice. “That’s more 
advertising,” charged the meeting's 
ehairman and he levied another $15 fine. 
Again the bank president said, “Make it 
$50, match it, and we'll give it to the 
Boy Scouts.” So—out of two fines that 
backfired came this net result: a lot of 
fun and fellowship—and $200 for the 
local Boy Scouts! 


non-Rotarian 


Visnagar Builds To achieve a better 


Informed Opinion informed citizenry 
in its community 


the Rotary Club of Visnacar, INp1IA, re- 
cently sponsored a public lecture series 
that attracted audiences from the town 
and near-by villages. Included in the 
series were talks on universal peace and 
he United Nations. Delivered in both 
the Hindi and Gujarati tongues, the lec- 
tures extended over a three-month pe 
riod and promoted 
among rural and urban residents. Farm 
owners have received special aid from 
the Club on land-ownership problems 


closer relations 


Rotary 


An $1,800 Check When the 
and Magic, Too! Club of PaLo ALTO 

CALIF., met recently 
at a convalescent home for children on 
the campus of Stanford University, it 
gave thought to two things: (1) the im 
portance of money to the home, and (2) 
the importance of laughter to the pa 
tients. To help meet the first need the 
Club donated $1,800 to finance the cost 
of one bed for a year. The second need 
was filled by a magic show which fol 
lowed the Club's neeting at 
the home. 


uncheon 


auditorium of 


Bel Air Students The 


Get World Views the high school in 
Bet Air, Mb., was 


the scene, not long ago, of an adventure 


in international relations for some 1,200 
boys and girls who gathered to hear Ro- 
tary Fellow Olof K. Ruin, of Lund, Swe- 
den, tell them about his country and his 
U. S. experiences. Also on the program 
arranged by the Rotary Club of Be. Arr 
were four high-school students born out 
side the United States As one Bev AIR 
Rotarian summed it all up, “Here was a 
great scene as five students from over 
talked to 1,200 bovs and girls 
in a way that was bound to foster bette1 
international understanding 


as lands 


Youthful Views In 
in Walnut Creek 


WALNUT CREEK, 
Cauir., the Rotary 
Club is not overlook 
ing youth as a source of fresh view- 
points about Rotary and its Object. To 
on things, the Club in 
vites local high-school boys to its meet- 


get their “slant” 


ings—one boy being chosen to attend 
regularly for one month At the end 
of each month the young guest is given 
an opportunity to express his thoughts 


4 goat in a poke! At a poultry auc- 
tion sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
W aukesha, Wis., for Future Farmers of 
America, Rotarian R. Schuetze topped 
a bid while blindfolded—and was 
handed a goat! Other bidding on some 
35 fowl netted $302 for the farm lads 
who supplied the auctioned poultry. 


about the WALNUT CREEK Club. It was 
reported that the boys’ comments are 
usually complimentary, but always 
frank 


Schuylkill Haven Not in ScHUYLKILI 
Says, ‘Hats Of’ HAVEN, Pa., does serv 


ice to one’s commu 
nity go unnoticed—the local Rotary Club 
sees to that. Each year since 1948 the 
Club has honored its community's “Citi- 
zen of the Year” with the presentation 
of a bronze plaque and citation. This 
year the honor went to Edward H. Bor- 
da, a non-Rotarian, for his 40 years of 
service as a member of the town’s board 
of health 


To hospital patients 
confined in beds or 
iron lungs, an hour 
often seems longer than 60 minutes. To 
make it seem shorter for polio victims 
in a local hospital, the Rotary Club of 
SAN MARINO, CALIF., decided to bring mo- 
tion-picture entertainment to their 
ward Through the offices of several 
companies films were obtained and ex- 
hibited weekly by Club members. After 
a two-hour motion-picture show, Ro- 
tarians took time out to visit each pa- 


Bedside Movies 
in San Marino 
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xpress a word of encourage- 
i cheer, and spread some smiles. 


900 Appetites, The story of the Or- 
2,500 Pancakes rawa, Kans., Rotary 
Club’s recent “pan- 

an best be told in statistics 

of pancake eaters: 900. Pan- 

2,500. Sausages: 150 pounds 

lions Cold beverages: 80 

iD 80 quarts Chefs OT- 

ins. Waiters: Orrawa Rotar- 

s: Orrawa Rotarians. 

‘lub: $350 Purpose of 


work 


Rotary World Rotary has entered 
Gains 20 Clubs 20 more communi 


ties in many parts 
ld. They are (with their 
parentheses) Las Heras 
Argentina; Junin (Rivadavia), 
Portage La Prairie (Win- 
Mar Canada; Grand Lake 
Cclo.; St. George’s (Hamil- 
ida; Clifton (Passaic), N. J 
lver Springs), Md East 
iside), Ont., Canada Shoe- 
(Hamburg), Pa Alvin 
), Tex.; Milledgeville (Kutz- 
China Lake (Oildale), 
(Maniwaki), Que., Canada; 
re (Windsor), N. ¢ Okazaki 
Japan; Cotabato (Davao), 
ippines; Tillesand (Grimstad), 
\kersborg (Gimle), Norway; 
Matsus (Tsu), Japan 


25th Year for It's birthday cheer 
Six More Clubs for six Rotary Clubs 
on their 25th anni- 
s month. Congratulations to 
are Bedford, Pa Green 
gs, Fla.; Fulham (London), 
Danbury, Conn Fontana, 
Angelo, Tex 
its 30th vear of Rotary serv- 
E Oak, Fia., Club combined 
with a ladies’ night pro- 
1 by well-wishing Rotari- 
Rotary C Mayo, 
LLOSTA, Ga, the latter being 
of the 30th-vear celebrant 
ch to the evening was added 
Oak's only charter member 
to the arriving guests. 
the 25th birthday of 
‘lub of Natick, MAss., was 
inniversary of the town of 
reumstance that called for 
lebration. Thus, as a part of 
ity’s festivities, the Rotary 
its birthday with a ladies’ 


Present at the recent silver-anniver- 


nner of the Rotary Club of Lonc- 

ASI were two active charter 

s accorded special introductions 
nnection with its recent 25th- 
celebration, the Rotary 

TH ORANGE, N. J., sponsored 

g of entertainment attended 

by 1,20 ywnspeople. Proceeds totalled 
$1,200, which the Club earmarked for 
community activities and scholar- 

1. At its silver-jubilee celebra- 

still active members of the 

SouTH ORANGE Club related some of their 


Rotary experiences, 
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Know Your Highways? 


PF icenis below are portions of famous roadways in different 
parts of the world. They are the Stillwell Road, the Alaska Highway, 
the Appian Way, and the Pan American Highway. Take an imagi- 
nary trip on them here and along the way you will see each of the 


sights shown. If you know your roadways, you will be 
identify the scenes. (Answers are at the bottom of the 


On the Stillwell Road, this scene would be in (a) Cal- 
cutta, India; (b) Rangoon, Burma; (c) Lungling, China. 


able to 
page.) 


The Pan American Highway will take you past this monument 
near (a) Los Angeles, Calif; (b) Colon, Cuba; (c) Quito, Ecuador. 


These ruins on the Appian Way are Here onthe Alaska Highway 


youare 


outside of (a) Cairo, Egypt; (b) near (a) Victoria, B.C., Canada; (b) 
Rome, Italy; (c) Paris, France. Fairbanks,Alaska;(c)Tacoma.W ash. 
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Select that one perfect rug for 
home or office from Nahigian 
Brothers’ world-famous collection 
of modern and antique Oriental, 
Aubusson and Chinese rugs 
Here you'll find colors, styles 
and sizes to satisfy every taste . 
every budget. 


RUGS SENT ON APPROVAL TO ROTARIANS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS 
ESTABLISHED te90 


NAHIGIAN 
Seaoithets 


INC. 


FRanklin 2-8800 


169 N. Wabash Ave. ° 
Chicago’ finest rug store- 
featuring Chicagos finest values 


FALL SEEDING with 


Sco. IS BEST! 


late Summer, early Fall is Nature's 

best grass growing season. So fix up 

o Summer ravished lawn or build a 

AW new one when it's easiest to get the 

lawn of your dreams. Follow this Scotts program 

clean out weeds with dry applied 4-XD, apply SCUTL 

to kill Crabgrass if present. After watering or soaking 

rain feed with Turf Builder, then seed sporingly with 

Scotts. It's unsurpassed for making a thick, velvety 

carpet of grass. Read LAWN CARE to help you get and 

maintain Scotts lawn perfection. For FREE 2 year sub- 
scription just drop a card to 


OM SAE &SONSCO (St 


52 Fourth St, Marysville, Ohio 
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Rotary Club South 


[Continued from page 31] 


the unknown western waste of waters 
and snow. The statue bears the name 
of the donor, José Menéndez—the same 
as on our big passenger vessel. 

José Menéndez is the hero of modern 
Fireland. A immigrant 
from Asturias, he 
early empire builder. 
less in Buenos Aires in the 
made his way south through Patagonia 
to the tiny penal settlement on the 
Straits, later to be called Punta Arenczs, 
and forged a great financial and indus- 
trial empire of coal, mining, shipping, 
sheep wool, and agriculture. 

Unlike other fortune hunters, 
José did not run away with his gains 
Buenos Aires or Paris, 
right in Punta 


poor Spanish 
became the chief 
Landing 


‘70s, he 


penni- 


Don 


to splurge in 
but built his mansion 
In his own home, quite some 
years ago when Chile and Argentina 
were on the brink of war over the Fire- 
land boundaries, he brought the Presi- 
dents of the two countries together over 
the groaning 
here in his Punta Arenas Palace, and 


Arenas. 


board and champagne, 
arranged the signing of a peace pact 
never broken. He did much to modern+ 
ize the port and make it into the bus- 
tling city it 

Don José's dreams for the region bid 
fair to come true. In this swift Atomic 
Age, the frozen toes of the world are 
coming to life. All the Patagonia and 
Fireland region is stirring. New air 
lines whip down from the north. New 
tourist hotels stand on the Straits of 
Magellan and the shores of distant lakes 
and beside the deep-cut 
New settlements and farms are spring- 


is today. 


sheep roads 


ing up all through the 
fiords 


rain country on 
the deep Natales and 
Puerto Aisen, far-south places not even 
New 
fields 


around 


marked on maps a generation ago 
roads stretch past fresh stump 
and rail fences and loop through the 
Andean passes 

Argentina’s beautiful Patagonian lake 
region—the 20-million-acre Nahuel 
Huapi National Park—along the An- 
dean foothills has blossomed out with 
roads, first-class hotels, tour- 
The Ar- 
gentine A.A.A. even services stranded 
cars by airplane. Here it is planned to 


fine new 
ist camps, and new industries. 


erect a new industrial city along model 
lines, better to make use of coal, oil, 
metals, and unlimited water power. The 
Rivadavia oil fields 
with successful new drillings, the der 
ricks shimmering with fresh aluminum 
paint. Argentine officials envisage for 
Patagonia and Fireland the building of 


move southward 


local canneries, textile mills, and leathe: 
factories; the utilization of the vast peat 
beds for fuel; and new armed defenses. 

Throughout the 


area, new discov- 


lead, zinc, manganese, 
azurite, and 
made—and 


eries of copper, 
iron, sulphur, malachite, 
pitchblende have 
rumor has it that already efforts are 


been 


being made to get out uranium, though 


on this particular subject authorities 
are quiet. 

Beautiful marble—traced and looped 
with exquisite patterns and said to rival 
the best in the world—is now going 
north to decorate buildings and 


to fuse down Chile’s iron ores at her 


also 


new “superduper” steel mill at Talca- 
huano. In Argentina, a great new coal 
field, hundreds of miles long, has been 
roads and a rail 
line are being pushed in. The whole 
area buzzes with the talk of new oil 
fields. Chile commercial 
freight and service in 
1946. Argentina has a line to Fireland, 
and the talk is that not long hence, in- 
ternational air lines will fly regularly 
Chile across the 
ice floes of Antarctica, the 
shortest great circle route to Australia. 

Darwin called this then-empty region 
of primitive naked Indians “The Ac- 
cursed Land.” But men like Don José 
and others with similar imagination and 
energy defied the curse. Certainly the 
curse, if it ever existed, is slowly being 
lifted. 
being exploited. 


opened up, and new 


inaugurated 
passenger air 


from Argentina and 


disputed 


More and more resources are 
More people are com- 
ing in—no great tide, but if 
trickles. The southward frontier move- 
ment in both Chile and Argentina has 
been steadily advancing for more than 
a century, gathering sure momentum, 
and now it has definitely converged on 
is still 


steady 


Cape Horn. Though progress 
slow, often painful, one has the feeling 
that this is better 


rooted in a 


southernmost port 
sound enduring economy 
that will make for steady development 
than many another long-favored com- 
munity elsewhere. 

These are some of the 
talk about in the Rotary Club of the 


world’s most southern city 


things they 


“I wish that you would stay here and 
let me go home to your mother. I could 
stand a good home-cooked meal!” 
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Reporting: Board Action . .. Committees 


\ ITH all its 14 members from eight 
different countries present, the Board 
of Directors of Rotary International for 
1951-52 met recently to consider a long 
agenda of administrative problems and 
proposals. Some of its decisions follow. 
The Board: 

Appointed as members of the Execu- 
mittee, Directors Gorpon A. 
BEATON, F. WAYNE GRAHAM, and CLAUDE 
W. Woopwarp, with PRESIDENT FRANK E. 
SPAIN as ex-officio member, and author- 
ized the Committee its Chair- 
man from among its members 

Reaffirmed the following existing de- 
“That for the further upbuild- 
ing of the Rotary Foundation, reliance 
may be hed upon the voluntary contri- 
bution of member Clubs, individual Ro- 
ard others, arising from their 
interest in the implementing of the 
aims and purpuses of the Rotary Foun- 
dation”; “that no limit shall be set with 
regard to the maximum amount of the 
Rotary Foundation Fund”; that Dis- 
trict Governors and member Clubs be 
offered methods of 
increasing the contributions to the Ro- 
tary Foundation on a voluntary basis, 
and that Clubs be encouraged to use to 
the fullest extent opportunities pre- 
sented by the presence of Rotary Foun- 
dation Fellows in their Districts 

Agreed that the 1952 International 
Assembly shall be held at the Lake 
Placid Club, Essex "County, N. Y., May 
14-21, and authorized the President and 
to make such modification of 
these dates as may be necessary; that 
totary International will not pay the 
expenses of a District Governor-Nomi- 
nee or a Rotary International Repre- 
sentative-Nominee who is nominated for 
a second term of office and who has 
attended one International Assembly at 
the expense of Rotary International; 
that the payment of expenses of all par- 
ticipants in the 1952 International As- 
sembly, and others in attendance at the 
expense of Rotary International, is au- 
thorized only on the basis of attendance 
for the entire period of the Assembly. 

Established February 15, 1952, as the 
which requests for hotel 
reservations for the 1952 Convention 
received for preference in as- 


tive Con 


to select 


cisions 


tarlans, 


suggestions as to 


Secretary 


date before 
must be 
signments 

Agreed that an Institute for present 
and past officers of Rotary International 
shall be held at the Lake Placid Club in 
New York, May 14-21, and established 
a list of those eligible to attend as fol- 
lows: (1) Past Rotary International 
Vice-Presidents and Past Rotary Inter- 
national Secretary; (2) Past RI Direc- 
(3) present RI Committeemen and 
officers of RIBI; (4) Past RI 
Chairmen and past officers 
of RIBI; (5) Past District Governors 
and Past Representatives in GB & I 
and past Rotary International Commit- 
tee members; (6) current outgoing Dis- 
trict Governors and Representatives in 
GB & I 


tors; 
present 
Committee 
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Established that the priority list for 
the assignment of reservations shall be 
the order in which those eligible are 
listed in the foregoing paragraph, with 
special consideration to be given re- 
quests for accommodations received 
from those in the foregoing categories 
who come long distances. 

Authorized the President to deter- 
mine on the basis of the accommoda- 
tions available whether relatives of As- 
sembly participants may be housed at 
the Lake Placid Club, and agreed that, 
in any event, only one room shall be 
available to an Institute attender for 
himself and family; authorized the 
President to appoint a Committee to 
assist in preparing the agenda for the 
Institute; authorized the President to 
appoint two Directors to act as the 
liaison between the Board and the In- 
stitute, and also to appoint a moderator 
for the Institute. 

Authorized the President to appoint 
the following special Committees of Ro- 





tary International for 1951-52: (1) four 
separate regional extension Committees, 

2) a codrdinating world-wide Exten- 
sion Committee of five members, (3) a 
Rotary Foundation Fellowships Commit- 
tee of five members. 

Authorized the President to appoint 
a Committee of seven members to ex- 
amine international student projects 
financed by Rotary Clubs or Rotary 
Districts. 

Agreed to offer for consideration at 
the 1952 Convention a Proposed Enact- 
ment to amend the By-Laws of Rotary 
International to provide, in principle, 
for a Nominating Committee for Dis- 
trict Governor in each Rotary District, 
and to provide that notwithstanding any 
nomination made by the Committee, any 
Club in the District may present a Nom- 
inee for District Governor at the Dis- 
trict Conference by filing the name of 
such Nominee with the District Gover- 
nor on a stated date. 


Agreed that the recommended pro- 
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1952 Convention in Mexico City, 
May 25-29—see inside front cover 
—President Frank Spain promises 
that it will be a never-to-be-for- 
gotten adventure in international 
understanding and good will. 


@ Nake your plans now to accept 
his invitation and combine attend- 
ance at the Convention with a 
delightful Mexican vacation for 
your family. 


@ For information about the Mex- 
ico City Convention, just fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 


To Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill., U.S.A.: 
| am interested in attending the Mexico City Convention and would like 
to receive information about the program, housing and transportation. 
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NOW... THIS CHILD 


CAN HEAR 


She had been “‘condemned”’ to a 
life of silence. Now, through a 
wonderful invention, the MAICO 
“Train-Ear,” she and nearly every 
deafened child can learn to hear 
and speak, have an equal chance 
with other children. Ask your local 
MAICO representative about set- 
ting up an ear- and speech-training 
program for hard of hearing young- 
sters in your community. 


Gite 5) 


28-D MAICO BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIBS: New York, © St. 
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Moles 


FoF 


Lowis 


pins 


And 
Folding 
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Fr. Write For 
Catalog No. 225 


DIRECT PRICES TO ORGANIZATIONS, 
CLUBS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, etc. 
Monroe Tables Designed and Manufactured Exclusively By 
THE “WMonroe COMPANY 
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gram for the 1952 District Conferences 
should not be too crowded and should 
give ample time for an adequate pres- 
entation of program items. 

Approved the request of the 1951 Ro- 
tary Institute that copies of the report 
of the Findings Committee of the Insti- 
tute be distributed to all who were in 
attendance, 

Approved the following as desirable 
qualifications for a District Governor: 
(1) He should be a man of high busi- 
ness or professional standing with exec- 
utive ability demonstrated in the con- 
duct of his own business or profession. 
(2) He should have his business or pro- 
fessional work so well organized that 
he can give the time necessary to carry 
out his Rotary work. (3) He must be 
an active, or a past service, or a senior 
active member of a Club in the District 
by which he is nominated. The integ 
rity of his classification, if an active 
member, must be unquestioned. (4) He 
must possess the esteem and confidence 
of his own Club. (5) He must have 
served on some of his Club’s Commit- 
tees, and have served as Club President 
or Secretary. (6) He must agree to at- 
tend the International Assembly for its 
duration. It is highly desirable that he 
attend the Convention. (7) He must 
have knowledge of Rotary, its purposes, 
Object, and laws, and be a Rotarian of 
recognized loyalty to Rotary Interna- 
tional. (8) He must be able to discuss 
any phase of Rotary in a convincing 
manner, and to express his thoughts 
publicly, as well as privately, in simple, 
direct, and earnest language. He need 
not be an orator. 


Committees for 1951-52 


Following are the 1951-52 Committees 
of Rotary International, the Executive 
Committee of the Board, and the Rotary 
Foundation Trustees, all recently an- 
nounced: 

Canadian Advisory 
St. John’s, Nfld., Chairman; Gordon A. 
Beaton, Markdale, Ont.; Edwin K. Ford, 
Halifax, N. S.; Arthur Ferguson, Grav- 
enhurst, Ont.; Richmond Mayson, Prince 
Albert, Sask. 

Constitution and By-Laws—William S. 
Linnell, Portland, Me., U.S.A., Chair- 
man; Carl E. Bolte, Kansas City, Mo., 
U.S.A.; John J. Laskosky, Gary, Ind., 
U.S.A. 

Finanee—Charles G. 


Tennent, Ashe- 


Payne 


Herbert K. Wyatt, 


ville, N. C., U.S.A., Chairman; Charles 
E. Dearnley, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A.; 
S. Kendrick Guernsey, Jacksonville, 
Fla., U.S.A.; E. Curtis Matthews, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., U.S.A.; Harry F. Russell, 
Hastings, Nebr., U.S.A. 

Magazine—Jorge Fidel Durén, Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras, Chairman; Roy D. 
Hickman, Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A., 
Vice-Chairman; Percy Hodgson, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., U.S.A.; M. W. Larmour, 
Graham, Tex., U.S.A.; Pierre Yvert, 
Amiens, France. 

Nominating Committee for President in 
1952-53—H. V. Churchill, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., U.S.A.; Walter D. Shultz, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, U.S.A., alternate. Arturo 
Damir6n Ricart, Ciudad Trujillo, Domini- 
can Republic; Mario Nufiez Mesa, Ha- 
vana, Cuba, alternate. Hussein Fahmy 
Bey, Alexandria, Egypt; Pierre Yvert, 
Amiens, France, alternate. F. Wayne 
Graham, Morris, Ill, U.S.A.; Charles R. 
Cooley, Grants Pass, Oreg., U.S.A., alter- 
nate. Stanley Long, Seattle, Wash., 
U.S.A.; J. Edd McLaughlin, Ralls, Tex., 
U.S.A., alternate. George Ernest Mar- 
den, Hong Kong, Hong Kong; Harold 
T. Thomas, Auckland, New Zealand, al- 
ternate; Arthur Mortimer, St. Pancras, 
England; Percy Reay, Manchester, Eng- 
land, alternate; Claude W. Woodward, 
Richmond, Va., U.S.A.; Edward V. Long, 
Bowling Green, Mo., U.S.A., alternate. 
Herbert K. Wyatt, St. John’s, Nfld., 
Canada; Frank H. Leslie, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., Canada, alternate. 

1953 North American Transportation— 
A. Z. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio., U.S.A 
Chairman; H. V. Churchill, New Ken- 
sington, Pa., U.S.A.;.E. Curtis Matthews, 
Portsmouth,’ N. H., U.S.A. 

Program Planning—Walter Shultz, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, U.S.A., Chairman; Thomas 
H. Cashmore, Wakefield, England; Yves 
J. Glotin, Bordeaux, France; Karl M. 
Knapp, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A.; O. D. A. 
Oberg, Sydney, Australia; H. Hall Pop- 
ham, Ottawa, Ont., Canada; Manohar N. 
Seth, Delhi, India; Prentiss A. 
Rowe, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 

Rotary Foundation Fellowships—George 
Ernest Marden, Hong Kong, Hong Kong, 
Chairman; Arturo Damir6én Ricart, Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, Dominican Republic; Webb 
Follin, Shelbyville, Tenn., U.S.A.; J. Mar- 
tin Klotsche, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A.; 
C. Reeve Vanneman, Albany, N. Y., 
U.S.A. 

Committee to Examine International Stu- 
dent Projects Financed by Rotary Clubs or 


A. J. Bacon 


New 


Serving as the general officers of Rotary International in Great Britain and Ireland 
for the year 1951-52 are (left to right) President Stamp W. Wortley, of Chelmsford, 
England; Vice-President Stanley Leverton, of London, England; Immediate Past 
President Thomas H. Cashmore, of Wakefield, England; and Treasurer Edward H. 
Birchall, of Oxford, England. All four are senior active members of their Rotary Clubs. 
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Rotary Districts—Dan Procter, Chicka- ] 
Okla., U.S.A., Chairman; H. V. 
l, New Kensington, Pa., U.S.A.; 
llister, Wilmette, IIL, U.S.A.; 
ieux, Quebec, Que., Canada; 
Stockwell, Janesville, Wis., 
nond G. Taylor, Bakersfield, 
Kendall Weisiger, Atlan- 
\ 

Committee to Study Nominating Com- 
mittee—-Conrad Bonnevie-Svendsen, 
Oslo, Norway, Chairman; Donald A. 
Adams, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A.; Er- 

lar, Mexico City, Mexico; 
srush, Laurel, Miss., U.S.A.; 
ulder, Toronto, Ont., Can- 
lrick Guernsey, Jackson- 
S.A.; C. Reginald Smith, 

Ibi U.S.A. 

Rotary Foundation Trustees—Percy 
Hodgson, Pawtucket, R. I., U.S.A., Chair- 
I Kendrick Guernsey, Jackson- 

U.S.A.; Richard C. Hedke, 
, US A.; Arthur Lagueux, 
, Canada; Angus S. Mitch- ; M : bh 
ll, Melbourne, Australia ~ ~ agg 

1952 Potary Institute Agenda—Rilea W. } * THIS ONE, OF COURSE 
oe, Oakland, Calif., U.S.A., Chairman; 
+” ies Ventana Avene Seo Everyone prefers an attractive store and 

” ee 4 mei . up-to-date merchandise. That's why cus- 

S.A.; Joseph A. Caulder, Toronto, Ont., tomers enter the store with a Kawneer awnee 

nada; Harry F. Russell, Hastings, Front—it assures them that a pleasant K * 

br., U.S.A. shopping time awaits them inside. COMPANY 

1952 Convention—Frank J. teen a Now is the time to start moderniza- Architectural Metal Products 
St. John, N. B., Canada, Chairman; Er- tion plans—write for the Kawneer book, — Store Front Metals and Entrances 
nesto Aguilar, Mexico City, ges “How to Modernize Your Store Front’ Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings 

Hunt, Wood River, Il., U.S.A.¢ The Kawneer Company, Dept. RO-77, Aluminum Facing Materials 
Jan tankin, Decatur, Ala., U.S.A.3 1105 N. Front St., Niles, Mich. 
te iltz, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A.; 
Andrew E. Vaughan, Jr., Pottstown, Pa., 
U.S.A 
1953 Convention—Francis A. Kettaneh, 


For Stores + Restaurants + Schools + Hospitals « Factories + Hotels + Office Buildings, etc. 
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Beirut, Lebanon, Chairman; Adolfo Au- 
trey, Mexico City, Mexico; H. J Brun- Yes . . . this one rotary duplicating press 
r, San I peyp-nes Calif. T 8 A; Frits will handle a large part of your business 
, Zurich, § witzer land; Percy Reay, printing ... office forms, stationery, envelopes, 
inchester, England; Walter Shultz, a ieaiail : 


advertising literature . . . at high speed and 


nnati, Ohio, U.S.A. eg ern” i 
; a remarkably low cost. Prints from metal or 


Districting—Harold Kessinger, Ridge- 
wood, N. J., U.S.A., Chairman; F. Wayne paper offset plates as well as from type, 
x to : “Ti. t 1S.A.: William C. DUPLICATING Linotype slugs, electros and rub er plates. And 
iets F ‘ort a rwne. Ind. USA | it will handle all your office duplicating too... 
Scien en. Merk African, and, Eastern AND form letters, sales bulletins, announcements 
Mediterranean Advisory—Hussein Fahmy PRI NTING . . . from low cost paper masters. 
Bey, Alexandria, Egypt, Chairman; Al- The Davidson Dual has paid for itself over 
be rt Ernst, Lucerne, Switzerland, Vice- a and over again in hundreds of business offices. 
“ “. Chances are it can do the same for you. Write 


t-Large: Alphonse Fiévez, today for details 


selgium; Aage E. Jensen, Hol- FFSET 
nark; Gian Paolo Lang, Leg- 6] 
| AND Davi 
jritain and Ireland: Thomas H. avi Son 
, Wakefield, England; Stamp LETTERPRESS ’ iil 
v, Chelmsford, England, alter- 
— Hundreds of 


: Raul do Carmo e Cunha, ’ printers who 
operate Davidson 











; Rodrigo Ferreira Dias, 


Duals can give 

alternate. District 66: Ly e you this fast, low 

, Hilversum, The Neth- Le 4 MS cost service, too. 
Ww + Kemationata k de Blecourt 


Anat Netherlands, alternate. oue 
H. H. Buss, Rotterdam, The 4 
s; B. ter Haar Romeny, Bre- unit™ 
‘ the rlands, alternate. District 
68: J Alp! 1onse Fiévez, Soignies, Belgium; 
Jean Collette, Verviers, Belgium, alter- 
nate. District 69: Charles Bernardin, 
Toulouse, France; René F. Trécul, Ber- 
gerac, France, alternate. District 70: 
Pierre Yvert, Amiens, France; Henri 
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Service Emblems 
for those who deserve 


the 


Original designs — finest quality 


write for complete information 


Vergan STS 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


2 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO HLL 





Leslie H. Wilson 
Offers a Cordial 
Reception to All 


ROTARIANS 


Visiting Britain 
and the 
Rest of Europe 


His Fleet of New 
Automobiles Are 
Available for 


DRIVE YOURSELF or CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN 
RENTALS, FROM 7 CENTS (6d) A MILE 
Including Gas, Oi/, Insurance, Maintenance 

Booklet of 100 Interesting itineraries or Map 

Marked with Route and Quotation Sent Free. 

beatacarsgr-t S CAR HIRE SERVICES, LTD. 


. Ormond Yard, Duke of York Street 
oissess itly, $.W.1. Engiand—Whitehal! 8366 


J J —s ay ~] >I ™ = 
SEEDLESS FIGS 
New—Delicious—Rare 
Giant sized Seediess Calimyrna Figs. Attrac- 
tively packaged for gifts or just plain good eat 
ing. 2!'/, |b. candy box $2.85 or in a fancy Red 
wood gift box $3.45, postage prepaid. Write for 
complete catalogue 
YOSEMITE FARMS 
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2 oF AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
RESTAURANTS 1M CALIFORNIA 


TOWN HOUSE STUDIO CLUB 


san francisco palo alto 


Yvert, Amiens, France, alternate. Dis- 
trict 71: Roger de Jouennes, Chalon-sur- 
Saodne, France; Dijon, 
France, alternate 

District 72: Louis Marchand, Algiers, 
Algeria; Henri Duclos, Perpignan, 
France, alternate. District 73 : Marcel Del- 
place, Saint-Malo, France; Marcel Amo- 
ric, Rouen, France, alternate. District 74: 
Robert Haussmann, Stuttgart, Germany; 
Bernhard Goldschmidt, Kiel, Ge 
alternate, District 76: Oscar 
Tampere, Finland; T. S. J. Jéaskeléinen, 
Turku-Abo, Finland, alternate. District 
77: Paavo G. Waris, Helsinki, Finland; 
Kar! Arvid Ohlsson, Helsinki, Finland, 
alternate. District 79: Sigvard Jorfald, 
Norway; Elias Sandvig, Hauge- 
Norway, alternate District 80: 
Aage Jensen, Holbaek, Denmark; Frede- 
rik L. Brinch, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
alternate. District 81: J. J. Paulsen, 
Tonder, Denmark; Tage Hoeg, Odense, 
Denmark, alternate. District 82: Svend 
Fogtmann, Aalborg, Denmark; H 
sen, Aarhus, Denmark, alternate 

District 84: Adolf Fagerlund, Stock- 
holm, Hugo Montgomery de 
Cederschiédld, Stockholm, alter- 
nate. District 85: Knut Ericson, Norr- 
ké6ping, Sweden; Gunnar Frederik Bor- 
ner, Vaxjé, Sweden, alternate District 
86: Albert Ernst, Lucerne, Switzerland; 
R. F. Rutsch, Berne, alter 
nate. District 87: Gian Paolo Lang, Leg- 
horn, Italy; alternate not appointed at 
press time. District 89: Hussein Fahmy 
Bey, Alexandria, Egypt; Augustin J 
Catoni, Beirut, Lebanon, alternate. Dis- 
trict 91: Fridrik J. Rafnar, Akureyri, 
Iceland; Kjartan Jéhannsson, 
dur, Iceland, alternate 

Non-Districted Clubs: 
Beurle, Linz a Donau, Hans 
Hofmann-Montanus, Austria, 
Panos Anagnostopou- 


Maurice Bernard, 


ormany, 
Sumelius, 


Oslo, 


sund, 


Han 


Sweden; 
Sweden, 


Switzerland, 


Isaf jor- 
Austria: Georg 
Austria; 
Salzburg, 
alternate. Greece: 
los, Athens, 
Salonika, 
Jerusalem: 


Greece; Theodore Sachinis, 


Greece, alternate. /srae! and 


Mark Jaffee, Jerusalem; 


Your Letters 
[Continued from page 2] 


of this outstanding dinner during Con- 

vention Week at Atlantic City 
Incidentaily, the 

to any Club wishing to borrow it 


Give Credit Where Due 
Asks KENDALL WEISIGER, Hon. Rotarian 
Telephone-Company Executive 
Atlanta, Georgia 
In By the Way, in an item titled As 
a Poet [THe Rotarian for June], the Ro- 
tary Club of Atlanta given credit 
for help to a student which should have 
gone to Rotarians of The Netherlands. 
The item told of a young Jean 
Adriaan Bedier de Prairie, an Indone- 
sian student, and what it should have 
said is this: District Governor C. P. H. 
Teenstra, of Blaricum, The Netherlands, 


was 


man, 


hour reel is available 


Haifa, 
Executive Committee 
ton, Markdale, Ont., Canada; F. Wayne 
Graham, Morris, Ill., U.S.A.; Frank. E. 
Spain, Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A.; Claude 
W. Woodward, Richmond, Va., U.S.A. 
(Committee to select its Chairman.) 
Extension—Arthur Mortimer, St. 
England, Chairman; 
Pacheco de Aragao, Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil; Leland F. Long, Mineola, Tex., 
U.S.A.; E. Seymour Shaw, Parramatta, 
Australia; Herbert Tillander, Helsinki, 

Finland 


Israel, alternate. 
Gordon A. Bea- 


J. Kaisermann, 


Pan- 


cras, José Garcia 


Extension Committee for Africa (south 
Australia, and Asia—E. Sey- 
mour Shaw, Parramatta, Australia, 
Chairman; Prince Dhani Nivat, Banz- 
kok, Thailand; V. N. Sundaresan, Co- 
India. 


of equator), 


chin 

Extension Committee for European, 
North African, and Eastern Mediterranean 
Region—Herbert Tillander, Helsinki, 
Finland, Chairman; Robert Haussmann, 
Stuttgart, Germany; Sigvard Jorfald, 
Oslo, Norway; Louis Marchand, Algiers, 
Algeria; Charles J. Martin, Bideford, 
England 

Extension Committee for Ibero-America 
Garcia Pacheco de Aragao, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, Chairman; Carlos L. 
Porro, Chacabuco, Argentina; Joaquin 
Londofio O., Medellin, Colombia; Paul F. 
Schurmann, Montevideo, Uruguay; Adan 
Vargas, Callao, Peru. 


—José 


Extension Committee for USCB—Leland 
F. Long, Mineola, Tex., U.S.A., Chair- 
Arthur L. Beck, Buffalo, N. Y., 

William S. Eddy, Marysville, 
Kans., U.S.A.; Albert Eugene French, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A.; Bert M. Gibbs, 
Princeton, U1, U.S.A.; Count D. Gibson, 
U.S.A.; Harry D. Harri- 
son, Nelson, B. C., Canada; Henry A. 
Mickley, Marion, Ohio, U.S.A.; G. E. Nor- 
wood, San Marino, Calif., U.S yr. ?. 
Sanford, El Campo, Tex., U.S.A.; W. Hal- 
sey Wood, Hempstead, N. Y., U.S.A.; 
J. W. Woodford, Seattle, Wash., 


man; 
U.S.A.; 


Brunswick, Ga., 


this student's 
while he was in a 
rium recovering his health. Under Gov- 
ernor Dutch Ro- 
tarians asked for the privilege of taking 
relieving the 


learned of serious Cir 


cumstances Sanita- 
Teenstra’s leadership, 


care of Jean themselves, 
Rotary Club of Atlanta from its offer 
to assist in eng the young man's 
from the sani- 
tarium. In the editing of the source 
material on which the item was based, 
the Rotary Club of Atlanta was mis- 
takenly given credit for providing the 
finances for this most worthy project 

Although the Atlanta Rotarians had 
offered to aid the Rotarians of The 
Netherlands, Governor Teenstra wrote, 
“We are grateful to you for telling us 
about Jean, and we seize upon the op- 
portunity of showing our appreciation 
for your generosity in having taken so 
many of our Dutch students under your 
sponsorship in Georgia.” 
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Kashmir of August, 1948, and January, 1949, 
That this occupation is unlawful is not 

> ens > ‘ : 

eace Mu ? SP a s 4 s j i i 
Peace Must Be Based on Realities of the Past only the view of India but one which 
the U. N. representative, Sir Owen 
: ; , . are Dixon, was prepared to adopt. So long 
to give the people the right to decide The U. N. Commission succeeded in as this root cause of the trouble con 
whether they would remain in India or bringing about a cease-fire from Janu-  tjnues there can be no hope of finding 
ary oa4c j » fF, . . .y . 

ary 1, 1949. But its efforts and later 4 solution of this problem which now 
eatedly drew Pakistan’s at- those of its successor, Sir Owen Dixon, has been before the Security Council 


involvement the attack to follow up the cease-fire and bring for more than three years 


[Cont d from page 6] 


and pointed out that Kash- about a final settlement of the dispute Several misconceptions have been 

g acceded to India, any assist- have failed. They failed basically be- yojced in the discussions. “India is a 

1 in Pakistan territory by cause of the continuance of Pakistan’s jindu State,” it has been said, “and 

st be regarded as an act unlawful occupation of nearly half of Pakistan is a Moslem State. Kashmir is 

1 and hostility against India Kashmir, and Pakistan-sponsored sub- predominantly Moslem and _ therefore 
ous possi- versive forces and authorities therein, belongs to Pakistan.” 

allowed to in spite of the Commission's resolutions Such a claim ignores facts. India has 


1, 1948, 





Security 
he United Nations. India’s 
gave specific details of how 
ammunition had been sup- 
raiders by Pakistan and set 
following con ions: (a) 
iders were allowed transit 
stan territory; (b) that they 
of their military equipment, 
tion, and supplies, including 
Pakistan; and (c) that 
ficers were training, guiding, 
e 3 1eiping 1¢ 

wise actively helping them. |. +e constant, even warmth ... lower fuel bills 

denied giving assistance, but | «ee loads of hot water from your present boiler 


8, 1948, units of tl 


regular 


forces moved into the Kash- 


tory, another contravention of 

nal law. Pakistan has ille- 

ipied almost half of Kashmir 

vay. The U. N. Commission for 

1 Pakistan appointed by the 

Council arrived in India on 

1948. By this time Pakistan 

ady joined the invaders 

aggression could no longer be 

The Commission framed two 

dated August 13, 1948, and 

1949, which aimed at a cease- 

: establishment of a cease-fire 
line nd a truce period followed by a 
plebiscite. In spite of the situation cre- 
ated by the invasion, first by tribesmen 
assisted by Pakistan and then by the 
Pakistan Army, India hoped to secure a 
peaceful settlement, so acce pted upon 
cervain assurances the two resolutions. 
These two resolutions require the 


complete withdrawal from Kashmir of ; 
F you now have an old-fashioned hot water heating system, a simple change will give 


satiated ak” Belek cdenb ieee you an entirely new conception of winter comfort. Modernizing your heating plant 

= wy - Se eee 5 with the B & G Hydro-Flo equipment illustrated above converts it into a forced circulation 

. 1ey also — — ate a large-s¢ - € - is- system—the same kind of system used in hundreds of thousands of homes today 
andment : sarm: nt of the r- ; : ; ; 

- “ m oe . a arn “ * ‘ : - > Heat is supplied instantly when needed and smoothly modulated to meet every change in 
midable local forces of 32 battalions, the weather. That's why B & G Hydro-Flo Heating is so easy on fuel—just enough, and 
known as the Azad Kashmir forces, no more, is burned! ' 
built uo by Pak : RAD, GEVOE LOS ER Your hot water problem is solved, too. You'll have all you can use... all year ‘round 
India was required to withdraw only + +. at So low a cost you can use it lavishly. 
the bulk of her forces—not all—because See your heating contractor for full information 
of its responsibility for the security 


of the State. Furthermore, the resolu- 
tions and the assurances given to India ELL & OSSETT 
fully recognized the sovereignty of the 


Jammu and Kashmir Government over Cc °o M P A N Y 


all its territory. Dept. CE-28, Morton Grove, Illinois *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


the invading tribesmen, and Pakistan 
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the third-largest Moslem population in 
the Indonesia first with 
something like 70 million; Pakistan next 
with 66 million (over half of whom are 
in East Pakistan, about 1,000 miles from 
Kashmir); India is next with 40 mil- 
lion. Actually India is a secular State 
whose population is made up of Hindus, 
Moslems, Parsees, Sikhs, Jains, Bud- 
dhists, and others. Every reasonable 
safeguard which could be devised for the 
protection of racial or religious minor- 
ities has been embodied in the Indian 
Constitution now in force. 

It is pertinent to note that the Mos- 
lems of India in a recent Indian Moslem 
Convention declared that the future of 
Kashmir must be decided “not on a re- 
ligious basis but purely on political and 


world. comes 


economic grounds.” The Convention con- 
demned the that 
Kashmir should be handed over to Pak- 
istan because of its majority Moslem 
population as “it fraught with 
great danger for the 40 million Moslems 
of India.” It is because a large section 
of the population of Kashmir, whether 
Moslem or Hindu, feels that, like India, 
they would like to be a secular and 
not a theocratic State, that 
ligion does not determine nationality, 
that they are anxious to remain with 
India. 

Another concerns 
the position of Kashmir’s Prime Min- 
ister, Sheikh Mohammed Abdulla, and 
his political party in Kashmir. The 
truth is that Sheikh Abdulla and four 
of his colleagues in the Kashmir Cabinet 
of seven Moslems. The Cabinet 
mainly represents the All Jammu and 
Kashmir National pre- 
dominantly Moslem, though noncom- 
%munal, political organization. Under the 
leadership of Sheikh Abdulla, it has 
been fighting for democracy and free- 
long before Pakistan 
born or thought of. 

The administration of Sheikh Abdulla 
has done a good deal of useful work 


specious argument 


was 


and re- 


misrepresentation 


are 


Conference, a 


dom since was 


during the three years of its existence, 
notwithstanding unsettled conditions 
created by the invasions. Landlordism 
has been abolished, nearly 30,000 
acres of land have allotted to 
landless peasants, and efforts are in 
make 20,000 
Much has been 
made in irrigation projects and in pro- 
moting education. Two million dollars 
has been spent on resettling refugees 
in addition to the $80,000 given by 
India. Debt conciliation boards have 
been set up to agriculturists 
from the burden of chronic debt. Con- 
siderable progress has also been made 
in regard to transport, in promoting 
public health, industry, and codépera- 
In short, the present regime has 
been functioning creditably during its 
three years. 

Recently objection has been raised to 


been 


progress to available 


acres more. progress 


relieve 


tives. 


the All Jammu 
Conference to 


the 
Kashmir 


proposal of and 


National con- 
vene a Kashmir constituent assembly in 
Kashmir. At present Kashmir is a unit 
of the Indian Federation, subject to Fed- 
era] jurisdiction in the broad categories 
of defense, external affairs, and commu- 
nications, but completely autonomous in 
In the auton- 
omous sphere, the State is entitled to 
frame its own constitution and, for this 
constituent 
sembly The main 
purpose of such an assembly would be 


almost all other matters 


purpose, to convene a as- 


of its own people. 


to provide a properly elected legislature 


the executive could be made 
responsible as in the British parliamen- 
tary system of government. So far as 
India is the constituent as- 
sembly is not intended to prejudice any 


issue before the Security Council, or to 


to which 
concerned, 


come in its way. 


A TTEMPTS have been made, however, 
to create an impression that India has 
been noncodperative, but any such ar- 
guments ignore the fact that in spite 
of Pakistan's aggression, India accept- 
ed, upon the two 
resolutions of the United Nations Com- 
mission, and all that India now 
upon is that the resolutions and the as- 


certain assurances, 


insists 
surances which led to the cease-fire be 


particularly on 


the 


strictly adhered to, 


questions relating to security of 
Kashmir. 

Three demilitarization steps after the 
cease-fire the 
U. N. Commission's resolution of August 
13, 1948. The first the 
plete withdrawal of the Pakistan Army 
and Pakistan 
entered Kashmir 


were contemplated in 


two were com- 
tribesmen nation- 
had for the 
purpose of fighting. The third step was 
for India to withdraw the bulk of her 
forces. The resolution provides: 
“When the Commission shall have 
notified to the Government of India 
that the tribesmen and Pakistan na- 
tionals referred to... have 
thereby terminating the situation which 


and of 
who 


als 


withdrawn, 


Was represented by the Government of 
India to the Security Council as having 





ey) | 
a ~ 
Ya 


“Well, I told the boss what you said. 
He fired me and is going to hire you!” 
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occasioned the presence of Indian 
forces in the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir, and, further, that the Pakistan 
forces are being withdrawn from the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, the Gov- 
ernment of India agrees to begin to 
withdraw the bulk of its forces from 
the State in stages to be agreed upon 
with the Commission.” 

Without waiting for the first two 
steps India has already begun the third 
step and has reduced its forces in Kash- 
mir by 25 percent. Pakistan, on the 
other hand, has not only retained its 
entire forces, which are in illegal occu- 
pation of nearly half the State, but ac- 
cording to the latest information is 
reinforcing them. 

The Security Council in its latest 
resolution adopted on March 30, 1951, 
appointed a U. N. representative to ef- 
fect the demilitarization of Kashmir on 
the basis its August, 1948, and Jan- 
uary, 1949, resolutions. The new resolu- 
tions call upon the parties to accept ar- 
bitration on all outstanding points of 
difference should their discussions with 

U. N. representative fail to result in 
full agreement, the arbitrators being 
appointed after consultation with the 
parties. This may mean that the stages 
by which the bulk of the Indian Army 
should be withdrawn are to be deter- 
mined, not, as provided by the August 
resolutions, by agreement between 
India and the U. N. Commission (or 
representatives), but by outside arbi- 
trators in whose selection the invading 
country, Pakistan, is to have a voice. 
To this India cannot but demur. 


Recent internal developments in 
Pakistan and what is called Azad Kash- 


mir forcefully point to the 
any failure to give adequate security to 
Kashmir, The sv-called Azad Kashmir 
forces were brought to the formidable 
strength of 32 battalions during the 
cease-fire period in violation of the reso- 
lution of August, 1948, which led the 
U. N. Commission itself to remark that 
this made the withdrawal of the Indian 
forces a far more difficult matter than 
was contemplated in that resolution. 
The recent Army plot in Pakistan has 
added greatly to this difficulty. Contin- 
uous and intensive propaganda in Pak- 
istan of Jehad, or Holy War, against 
India is as pervasive and persistent 
now is it has ever been. In such cir- 
stances India cannot be expected to 
leave to a third party, in whose selec- 
tion the aggressor is to have a voice, 
the decision as to how Kashmir should 
be protected against the recurrence of 
the horrors of October, 1947. 

India desires peace above everything 
—peace for the world and peace with 
all its neighbors—but there can be no 
lasting peace which is not based on 
fairness and justice and which ignores 
the basic facts of the situation 
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Kashmir 
We're for a Plebiscite to Be Run by Neutrals 
[Continued from page 7] 


about two years ago by the good offices proceed to demilitarization and thence 
of the United Nations Commission for to plebiscite, India raised difficulties. 
India and Pakistan, known as UNCIP. She put her own interpretation on the 
Finally it put down its recommenda- UNCIP-sponsored agreement. Her in- 
tions in the form of two resolutions’ terpretations were acceptable neither 
dated August 13, 1948, and January 5, to Pakistan nor to UNCIP itself. 
1949. They contemplated three stages UNCIP suggested arbitration. As ar- 
of progress—cease-fire stage, the truce  bitrator it proposed Admiral Nimitz, an 
stage, and the plebiscite stage. Both American of great repute who had al- 
parties accepted the recommendations ready been agreed upon as the even- 
embodied in the two resolutions. Thus, tual U. N. representative and adminis- 
they constitute an internationally spon- trator for the plebiscite stage. The 
sored and endorsed agreement between hitch in the implementation of the truce 
India and Pakistan. stage was so grave that Mr. Attlee and 
The cease-fire stage was achieved President Truman appealed to both 
without difficulty. The trouble came in parties to accept arbitration. Pakistan 
the truce stage. By its terms Pakistan accepted but India rejected the appeal 
was to withdraw her army, and India Thwarted in its good work, the Commis- 
to withdraw the bulk of hers. India’ sion reported failure to the Security 
had agreed to this, but when the time Council. 
came to sign the truce agreement and President of the Security Council at 
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the time was General McNaughton of 
Canada, and it asked him to mediate. 
He put forward proposals for demilitari- 
zation. Pakistan accepted them. India 
again rejected them. General McNaugh- 
ton, too, reported failure. 

In the Spring of 1950, the Security 
Council tackled the question again. It 
reiterated the agreement of the parties 
to have a free and impartial plebiscite 
in Kashmir and appointed another U. N. 
representative to mediate. This was Sir 
Owen Dixon, a well-known jurist of 
Australia, He again reopened the ques- 
tion of demilitarization and put forward 
Pakistan accepted them; 
Owen Dixon’s 


his proposals. 
India rejected them. Sir 
mission, too, failed. 
India’s point of view, 
is this: First, that in the matter of de- 
militarization, the Indian Army has a 
right to be in Kashmir; the Pakistan 
Army has not. Secondly, that the Azad 
Government and its army are 
that the Maharajah’s Gov- 
legal government, 


it would seem, 


Kashmir 
both illegal, 
ernment is the only 
and it alone should have administrative 
control over the whole of Kashmir dur- 
ing the plebiscite. 

India says that 
Maharajah “lawfully” 
and asked for Indian 
put down rebellion in his State. 
fore, Kashmir is already a part of the 
Indian Union. India will have a plebi- 
but under her own auspices. No 
one else has the right to be there. 

This is curious logic. In the first 
place, Kashmir’s “lawful” ac- 
cession and all its corollaries from the 
Indian point of view were known when 
India accepted the UNCIP agreement to 
demilitarize and hold a free and impar- 
tial plebiscite. To raise such issues at 
this stage means repudiation of an in- 
ternational agreement. Secondly, is the 
Maharajzh to be regarded as the undis- 
puted legatee of British sovereignty in 
Kashmir? 

When the British withdrew, 
continent was partitioned on the prin- 
ciple that contiguous Moslem-majority 
areas would form Pakistan, and contig- 
uous Hindu-majority areas would form 
India. Kashmir is a Mosiem-majority 
area and it is contiguous to Pakistan. 
But its Maharajah is a Hindu. To what 
extent does the so-called 
this one person give India the right that 
she claims to keep her Army there, and 
to decide the fate of 4 million people in 
collusion with the Maharajah and by 
excluding everyone else from the scene? 

The example of Junagadh is enlight- 
ening. Junagadh is another princely 
State. It has a Moslem ruler, but the 
majority of its people are Hindus. It 
acceded to Pakistan. In other words, its 
xactly the of Kashmir, 
wd the majority of the population 
is Moslem, the Maharajah a Hindu. 

What is India’s attitude toward 


in October, 1947, the 
acceded to India 
military help to 
There- 


scite 


so-called 


the sub- 


“accession” of 


“ase is ex reverse 


Pakistan accepted 
Junagadh’s accession, India put in a 
very strong protest, called it an un- 
friendly act on the part of Pakistan, 
refused to recognize the accession, in- 
sisted on what it called a “democratic 
decision” by the people of Junagadh, 
and proceeded to obtain this decision by 
first marching her troops into Juna- 
gadh, and then holding a plebiscite 
there under her own control. If we 
were to apply to Kashmir the selfsame 
principles and arguments that India ap- 
plied in the case of Junagadh, then the 
Maharajah’s accession to India should 
be proclaimed an unfriendly act on 
India’s part, Pakistan should occupy 
Kashmir by rushing her Army in and 
should hold the plebiscite there under 
her (Pakistan’s) own control. 

Or, take the example of Hyderabad. 
This princely State joined neither India 
nor Pakistan. It wished to remain inde- 
pendent under treaty relations with 
India. But India marched her troops in 
and occupied the State, 


Junagadh? When 


= HE Kashmir problem again came up 
of this year when the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers met in 
London to discuss Commonwealth de- 
fense. Studying past failure they saw at 
once that the main hurdle was India’s 
refusal to withdraw her troops from 
Kashmir. Mr. Nehru expressed the fear 
that Pakistan or Pakistanis would over- 
Kashmir, so the Prime Ministers 
put three proposals before him: first, 
that New Zealand and Australia would 
be willing to their troops to do 
guard duty there; second, that Pakistan 
armies and Indian armies should jointly 
duty; third, that all troops 
withdrawn and that the U. N. 
Plebiscite Administrator should raise 
local troops as he thought fit. Pakistan 
was agreeable to all three proposals, but 
India rejected them. 

came again before the 
21, 1951. 
the 


1 January 


run 


send 


do this 
should be 


The question 
Security Council on February 
A proposal, jointly sponsored by 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
was tabled which reiterated the aim to 
hold a free and impartial plebiscite 
under U. N. supervision and suggested 
the appointment of another mediator. 
In the course of his speech the Indian 
representative recalled acceptance of 
the two UNCIP resolutions of August, 
1948, and January, 1949, “spon- 
sors” amended their proposal to bring 
it into harmony with those earlier reso- 
lutions. This revised resolution was 
adopted without any further change by 
the Security Council on March 30, 1951. 
In its preamble it recognized that the 
convening of a constituent assembly in 
Kashmir, and any action that such an 
Assembly might attempt to take to de- 
termine the future shape and affiliation 
of the entire or any part thereof, 
would not constitute a disposition of the 


so the 


State, 
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to subscribe. Just write to 


The ROTARIAN 


and say | want to subscribe 
and send $2.00 for each sub- 
scription (or $2.50 if you live 
outside of the Pan-American 
Postal Union). 


The ROTARIAN 


brings news of international 
affairs, business, community 
betterment. 


Send your subscription now 


The ROTARIAN 


35 East WackerDrive Chicago lI, Ill. 
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State in accordance with the previously 
accepted principle of a free and impar- 
tial plebiscite. In Paragraph 8, it called 
upon the Governments of India and 
Pakistan to refrain from action 
likely to prejudice a just and peaceful 
settlement. It proposed to appoint an- 
representative to effect de- 


any 


militarization within three months, and 
called upon India and Pakistan to ac- 
cept arbitration upon such outstanding 
points of difference as the U. N. 
ironing 
arbi- 


repre- 
sentative may not succeed in 
out. India categorically 
tration. Pakistan accepted the resolu- 
tion in its entirety. 

All such maneuvers delay solution of 
the problem, of course, and delay obvi- 
ously pays India. 
territory 

part 
and is the richer part. 
the famous Vale of 
known in song and story 


rejected 


She is in possession 
the 
of Kashmir’s population 
This 
Kashmir, 
India is grad- 


which contains 
greater 
includes 
well 


ually consolidating her position there, 


economically, militarily, and politically. 
Under her inspiration, the pro-Indian 
Government of Kashmir has prepared 
plans for a constituent assembly. Worst 
of all, she is changing the composition of 
the population by worrying the Moslems 
out of Kashmir and importing Hindus 
in their place. More 900,000 refu- 
gees from Kashmir 
trekked into Pakistan. 

There are two ending the 
stalemate. One is tg break India’s mili- 
tary hold on Kashniir by meeting force 
with force. The other is by bringing 
the pressure of world opinion to secure 
a free plebiscite. After mat- 
ters more than anything else are the 4 
million people of Kashmir. India 
accused Pakistan of aggression, etc., but 
whatever Pak'stan’s alleged or fancied 
may be, it follow that 
because of them the 4 million people of 
Kashmir should be deprived of the right 
of self-determination. 

Pakistan does not Kashmir. 
She only demands that the people of 
Kashmir should be allowed to join Pak- 
istan (or India, for that matter) if they 
like to do so. What chance is there of 
free voting under the shadow of Indian 
or Pakistani bayonets? During the plebi- 
scite the administration and control of 
the State must be neutral, or at 
must to make it 
easy for everyone to vote freely. 

Kashmir is the pivot of all the 
putes between India and Pakistan. Be- 
cause of the deadlock there, these two 
countries—the third most 
populous countries in Asia—stand para- 
lyzed. Together they could be an over- 
whelming strength to the 
progress of free democratic institutions 
in Asia. At loggerheads with 
other, they are unable to make any ef- 
fective contribution to and 
bility in Asia. 


than 


have already 


ways of 


all, what 


has 


sins does not 


demand 


least 
be so neutralized as 


dis- 


second and 


source of 


each 


peace Sta- 








MiLwauxes Dustiess BausH Co. 
$38 &. 22 STREET, MILWAUKEE 3. WISCONSIN 
Gentlemen: 
facts about Speed Sweep brushes. 


Please send complete 














VV folalmiomactelan' 
the men 
who can say 


Yeas 


Here they are . . . 271,605° of 
them. 


Every one is either an officer, 
key executive, owner or partner 
in these important industries, 
businesses, institutions and 
professions: 


52,440 manufacturers 

12,255 public utilities 

7,125 transportation 

7,125 publishers, printers 

4,275 construction, engineering 
11,400 bankers, financiers 

24,510 distributors, wholesalers 
64,980 retailers 

4,845 hotels, hospitals, institutions 
4,560 business services 

10,260 real estate mgmt., insurance 
3,705 burial 

2,565 theaters, recreation 

1,140 radio, TV broadcasting 
7,980 farmers 

17,385 education, administrative 
8,550 lawyers 
14,820 doctors 

4,845 dentists 

6,840 ministers, priests, rabbis 


*271,605 
13,395 miscell ous, including 
schools, libraries and read- 
ing rooms 


285,000 TOTAL CIRCULATIONT 





These are the men you have to 
sell. They're the men who can 
say “YES” ... and make it stick. 
They pay for and read The 
Rotarian ... regularly. 


And ... note this. Only 32.5% 
of these key executives are 
reached by the combined cir- 
culations of the other four top 
ranking executive publications. 
So ... if you want to cover the 
executive market you must 
use The Rotarian. 


We have a lot of other interesting 
facts and figures about this impor- 
tant audience which we'll gladly 
send you. Just write or phone. 


‘Rotarian 


CABL) 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, lilinois 


tTetal paid circulation 287,329 as of Sept. 1950. 
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WITH 45 years of trout fishing behind 
him, Rotarian JAMEs E. Roserts, of Bil- 
lings, Montana, knows a trick or two 
about going out “on the stream” and 
coming home with a full creel. Here he 
tells of angling experiences—and lets 
you in on a few of his “tricks.” 


A S THE SAYING goes, I am a fly fish- 
erman “from ’way back.” For over four 
decades, I fished on holidays, week-ends, 
and vacations, and returned home with 
some good catches—and some poor ones. 
I landed my share of beauties—and I 
let many get away. I made some casts 
I was proud of—and I missed my spot 
by several feet. What I'm trying to say 
is this: I’m not an expert. I have fished 
for -pleasure—not for prizes. And of 
pleasure, I had a lot! 

Though I haven't fished a stream now 
for more than four years—doctor’s or- 
ders—I still thrill at the thought of a 
rising to a floating fly, and 
often I fish in memory every foot of 
water I ever covered I remember the 
stream where I took my biggest rainbow 
trout . the crisp November day when 
Past District Governor “Garby” Garber- 
son and I took our limits in a snowstorm 

and the upper Boulder River with 
its fighting rainbow and scenery so 
beautiful as to make one forget at times 
to fish 

These memories—and many, many 
more—go back to my boyhood days in 
Wisconsin and the Summer I got my 
first taste of fly fishing for trout in the 
northern part of the State. I don’t re 
call what luck I had, but from that time 
on I was a confirmed fly fisherman. At 
21, a young married man then, I moved 
to Montana, “discovered” the mountains 
and their wonderful trout streams, and 
then really began to do some fishing. 


“big boy” 


Billings, Montana, where I have lived 
for nearly 25 years, borders some of the 
best trout waters in the West. In my 
opinion, the rainbow trout that swims 
the Rock Creek, not far from Billings, is 
the finest to be had. He is a fighter, but 
once you've landed him, you have a 
trout dinner none! The 
Boulder River runs Rock Creek a close 
second in yielding big, gamy rainbow, 
and the Stillwater River, about an 
hour’s drive from Billings, is a stream 
that regularly fills many fishermen’s 


second to 


baskets 

It was on the Stillwater, incidentally, 
that I got one of my greatest thrills 
With me that day were two friends from 
the East—neither of whom had ever 
caught a trout After trying to show 
them what to de and how to do it, I 
said, “Now, fellows, I'll try to demon- 
strate how it’s done.” Then, pointing to 
a sunken rock some 40 or 50 feet away, I 
told them there should be a good trout 
lying just below the break to the side of 


the rock. I shot my fly above the spot, 
and as it floated down to the area I had 
indicated, a two-pound rainbow took the 
fly and was in my net a few minutes 
later. It happens only once in a life- 
time—but what a thrill! 

Like the hunter, 
golfer, the fly fisherman must learn the 
rules of his sport and the techniques 
that produce the best results. And many 
are the trout fishermen who attribute 
their good catches to fishing theories 
and practices which they 
themselves out of their own experi- 
Like others, I have a few pet 
ideas about fly fishing that have worked 
for me on many a stream. By recount- 
ing a few here, I might be able to stir 
up some lively fishing stories by mail be- 
tween myself and those readers who are 
veteran stream fishermen 

For the nonfisherman, however, I 
want to tell briefly what fly fishing is. 
Trout do much of their feeding on nat- 
ural flies, both dead and alive. Some 
flies are caught on the surface of the 
water, others below. It is part of the fly 
fisher’s art to catch trout with imita- 
tions of natural flies made of feathers, 
silk, and fur in a variety of patterns 
The manufactured flies are made to re- 
semble real flies of various kinds, some 
of which are of the dun, drake, 
quill families. 


chess player, or 


developed 


ences 


sedge, or 


Artificial flies are also made to appear 
like natural flies in certain stages of 
their growth What fishermen call a 
“hackle,” for instance, is a _ water- 
spawned fly not yet full grown, but just 
about ready to emerge from the surface, 
dry out, and then grow wings. Probably 
trout are caught on “hackle” 
flies than with all the rest. My favor- 


more 


{ll set to go out on the Stillwater 
River near Billings, Mont., to outwit 
the wily trout are Rotarians “Jim” Rob- 
erts (left) and W. R. (“Bill”) Battin. 
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ites are the |] 
with th 
The na 


zzie and the Rockworm, 
Badger Hackle Peacock third. 
es of some of the better-known 
artifici ng flies are the Royal Coach- 
man, rnia Coachman, Black Gnat, 
and the Cahills. 

There being so many different types 
of flies a fisherman can use, it frequent- 
ly beco a question of what to use. 
The answer, among fly fishermen, is, 
“Match the hatch,” which means that 
the lure to use is the one that resembles 

hatever natural fly,is on the stream 
being fished. You have often heard the 
expression “the fish aren’t hitting”— 
g that they aren't biting or tak- 
lure. This is generally incor- 
nasmuch as trout feed almost con- 
y, except for brief periods. When- 
hey weren't striking for me, I felt 
I wasn’t giving them 
anted in the way they 


meanir 
ing to the 
ct 


I 
Uy 


re i 
stantly 
ever t 
it was because 
vhat they w 
wanted it. 

Of course, it is difficult to come on a 
stream and determine the specimen of 
fly on the water. Even if a live fly is 
ight and examined, it is hard to make 

‘ identification. Nevertheless, 
artificial Ties must appear to the 


Cal 


in 


xact 

l real 
fish in shape and color, and that brings 
up the ability of trout to distinguish 
colors, It’s a never-ending debate, but in 
ny book they can. 

To support my be 
ily well 
as the Spinner 


lief, I cite a fly fam- 
known in England and France 
They are small 
flies identical in shape and size, but with 
different colored bodies. I have seen 
days when trout would take a Spinner 
with a red body, but not touch a Spinner 
with a purple body. So I say trout are 


species, 


not color blind. 

Choosing the right fly isn’t all that is 
necessary to deceive the wily trout. 
» type must be fished a certain 

xample, some flies are fished 

surface to simulate a float- 

ct, while others are fished 

llowing them to sink an inch 

the surface. The latter 

used when the fisherman 

ire to resemble the immature 

before it has hatched. Like 

good results by 
stance, the fly 


golfe r who 
ig an unorthodox 

sherman sometimes takes trout on a 
wet fly fished dry—and on a dry fly 

ed wet. These are exceptions, though. 

point I am going to venture 

nt that few large trout are 

es. By large, I mean five 

The largest one I ever 

ive-pound four-ounce rain- 

> big ones—the five- to 

taken on worms or 

spinners, 

lief of mine is that fishing 

up am more productive than the 

downstream iaethod. It’s much harder 

to do, br rout lie with their heads 

pointed upstream, and keeping out of 

I is important. If a trout will 

for a small fly, then how far 

a fisherman coming 
downstream toward him? 

As for fly-casting equipment, I believe 
the leader is most important. It should 
be colorless, from 74% to 12 feet long, tap- 
ered, and free of large knots. A rod and 


gets 


s—are 


run 20 feet 


iway can he see 
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line must fit. A cheap rod and line that 
go together are better than high-priced 
ones that are misfit. When it comes to 
rubber boots or breast-high lightweight 
waders, I'll take the waders. In large 
streams you can cover half again as 
much water with waders as with boots. 
And, of course, all fly fishermen need 
an old battered hat for attaching their 
flies. 

If you are a beginner, let me give you 
a tip regarding equipment: Don’t carry 
a scale! I did for a while, and soon I 
was being avoided on the stream. I 
learned that fishermen did not like to 
have their “three to five pound” trout 
weighed in by me at an actual one 
pound five ounces. 

The final word on the importance of 
equipment is perhaps expressed in this 
true story: Years ago I went on a fish- 
ing trip with three friends on the Still- 
water. Among us we had about $500 
worth of equipment and 75 years of 
know-how. We fished from early after- 
noon until dark—and caught a total of 
five trout. When I returned home, my 
10-year-old son, Dick, said, “What luck, 
Dad?” I told him. Then he took me to 
the icebox and proudly displayed ten 
beautiful 12-inch rainbow trout he and 
a friend had caught that day with ordi- 
nary equipment in the “Broadwater 
Ditch” a mile from home. 

Well, that’s enough fish stories, But 
I’ve got many more—and many mem- 
ories. And I never tire of living again 
a thrilling afternoon on a swift trout 
stream in the hills when the “big fel- 
lows” were rising to the flies, and the 
boys and I trudged wearily but happily 
into camp that evening to tell one an- 
other about the “big ones that got 
away.” 


What's Your Hobby? 


Make it more rewarding and have more 
fun by sharing it with others. Just send 
Tue HopspyHorse Groom a note about it, and 
your name will be listed. You must be a 
Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s fam- 
ily, and you are asked to answer all cor- 
respondence you receive. 

Big-Game Hunting: Stany Corera (inter- 
ested in outdoor life, particularly big-game 
hunting; wishes to correspond with others 
similarly inclined), The Eastern Corpora- 
tion, Beach Road, Tuticorin, India. 

Newspaper Clippings; View Cards; 
Snapshots: S. M. Shukla (interested in ez- 
changing newspaper and periodical clip- 
pings, view cards, snapshots; would like to 
correspond with journalistically minded 
adults aged 30-45), Mahalaxmi House, 3868 
Sheherabhagal, Godhra, India. 

Stamps; First-Day Covers; Picture 
Posteards: Joe W. Hunter (collects stamps, 
first-day covers, picture postcards), 1042 
Sorolla Ave., Coral Gables 34, Fla., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 

Patricia Ann Brisson (11-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—desires pen friends in many 
countries; interested in music, Girl Scouts, 
church), Rt. 2, St. Pauls, N. C., U.S 

Glen Gessford (14-year-old son of Rotarian 
—would like to correspond with young peo- 
ple: interested in sports, music amps), 933 
leasant, Santa Paula, Calif., U.S.A. 

Jane Lee Axcell (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires teen-age pen pals outside 
U.S.A.; interested in_ reading, dogs, match- 
book covers), 218 W. Howell, Marceline, 
Mo., U.S.A. 

Judith Pine (daughter of Rotarian— 
wishes to correspond with young people 
aged 14-17; interested in dramatics, ballet, 
modern dancing, journalism, reading), 12-06 
Plymouth Dr., Fair Lawn, N. J., U.S.A. 


—Tue Hossynorse Groom 








The Chair that has Everything! 


Ws Mg STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Clarins offer many “EXTRAS"— 
Extra COMFORT- Extra STRENGTH 
Extra QUALITY - Extra WEAR 


Extra QUIET - Extra COMPACT 


wile CLARIN MFQ. CO. 
4648 W. Harrison St., Dept. 18. 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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CHECK the Amazingly 
Accurate Registration 
of this 


REX-O-graph Model ‘‘R”’ 
FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR 
For Systems Work and All Duplicating 


Model ‘‘R’’ is so accurate that you could rerun 
a stack of copies TEN TIMES or more—and the 
last impression would be exactly over every other 
impression! This ‘‘hairline’’ registration is only 
ONE Model ‘‘R’’ advantage. It’s faster, more ver- 
satile, easier to operate. Has automatic feed, auto- 
matic counter, quick-change master guide and 
clamp, lever-tilt fluid system, 100% roller moisten- 
er, and many other features. Handles tissue to 
card stock up to 9” x 17”. It’s a streamlined 
work-saver that pays its way in any office. 


Ask your nearby REX-O-graph dealer for a dem 
onstration, or for details on the other 23 REX- 0- 
graph models ranging from $98.00 to $865.00. 


REX-O-graph, Inc. 
7846 W. Hicks Se. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


SUPERIOR FLUID — 
AND SUPPLIES 
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My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories under this heading 
Send entries to Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
The following story is from Josef 
Riz, a Lansing. Michigan, Rotar 
ian 


used 
Stripped 


When a little hillbilly 
schoolhouse opened for the Fall 
term, the teacher recognized all 
the pupils except a spindly little 
girl who clutched an even tinier 
little boy by the hand 

“What's your name?” she asked 
the little girl 

“Stinky Hatfield,” 
swer. 

“I don’t want any of your vul 
gar nicknames!” the teacher re 
plied. “I want your real name 
If you refuse to give it, you can 
walk right out of the school.’ 

The little girl grabbed the little 
fellow’s hand, and said, “You 
might as well come along with me, 
Ratface. She'll never believe your 
name either.” 


country 


was the an 











Crossed Wires 

Their bills are all de 
Their house needs paint, and yet 

They're the only block 

With a television 

HELEN 


What Are You? 
You should know what you'd be if you 
were from one of these widely separated 


linque nt, 


folks on our 
set! 


Houston BOoILEAt 


geographical locations 

1. From Cambridge 
a (a) Cambrian, (b) 
Cambridgiar 

2. From Panama, 
American, (b) Pan 
nian. 

3. From Ceylon, you « a (a) Singha 
lese, (b) Cevionese, (c) Cevlonian 

4. From Oxford, England 
(a) Oxonian, (b) Oxfordian, (c) Ox 
fordite 

5. From Croatia 
(b) Croat, (c) Crotan 

6. From Naples, you are a (a) Napo 
lean, (b) Neapolitan, (c) Napp 

7. From the Isle of Man 
Manxman, (b) Mannishman, (c) 
nian 

8. From Java, you are a (a) Javanese 
(b) Javan, (c) Javanette 

9. From Madagascar 
Madagascan, (b) Madag 
Madagascador 

10. From F! 
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England 
Cantabrigian, (c) 


you are 


you are a (a) Pan 


maian, (c) Panama 


you are an 


you are a (a) Crote, 


you are a (a) 


Man 


_Message 


Flemish, (b) Flanish, (c) Flandarian 
This quiz was submitted by Florence Oyle: 
Stelle, of Traverse City, Michigan 
The answer to this quiz will be found 
in the next column 


Check Mate 
It’s balanced to her 
If the checkbook reflects 
The same number of stubs 
As she’s written checks. 
—ROTARIAN ORVILLE E REED 


On a dark and stormy night the train 
man was signatling to the engineer 
when he dropped his lantern to the 
ground. Another man passing by tossed 
it back to him on top of the boxcar. In 
a few minutes the engineer rushed up 

“Let’s see you do that again!” de 
manded the engineer 

“Do what?” said the trainman. 

“Jump from the ground to the top of 
the boxcar!"—Rotary News, CHILDERS 
BURG, ALABAMA 


The railway superintendent always 
made a point of insisting that station 
masters send in a full report at once of 
any accident, however smal!. One morn- 
ing he received the following urgent 


“Man fell from platform in 


front of moving train. Will send further 
details later.” 

After waiting for what seemed an age, 
the superintendent received the second 
message: “Everything okeh. Nobody in- 
jured Engine was going backward.” 
—The Good Felloe, East MOoLine, ILLI- 
NOIS. 


At a divorce hearing, the wife fear- 
fully charged that her husband, when 
he last left the home, had burned three 
pairs of trousers that wouldn’t go into 
his suitcase, rather than leave them for 
her brother. 

“Your honor,” interposed the man’s 
attorney, “my client, like the prudent 
man he is, was merely burning his 
britches behind him.”—The Last Straw, 
WILLIAMSBURG, OHIO. 


Judge: “You haven't reached a ver- 
dict? Well, if you don’t agree before 
evening, I'll have 12 suppers sent in to 
you.” 

Jury foreman: “Please, your honor, 
make it 11 suppers and one bale of hay.” 
—Land O'Lakes, BRAINERD, MINNESOTA. 


A barber, patronized almost exclusive- 
ly by high-school students, was asked 
if he made any special concessions that 
might account for his tremendous suc 
cess with the kids. 

“No, the only cuts I give them are 
hair cuts,” he said, “but I do have a 
method. When a youngster steps into 
my chair, I always say, ‘Shave, sir?’ no 
matter how young he is. I don’t shave 
one customer in ten in this shop, but it 
gives them the impression that I appre 
ciate a man when I see So—they 
back again.”—Montrealer, 


one, 
come 
Answer to Quiz 
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The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 


of a limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

“e 6 


This month's winner comes from Mrs. 
H. R. Clark, wife of a Springdale, Arkan- 
sas, Rotarian. Closing date for lines to 
complete it is November 15. The ‘ten 
best” entries will receive $2: 


NO JOKE 
Consider the plight of Joe Doak: 
No vacation for him, the poor bloke. 
When he's making dough, 
He's too busy to go, 


MISS DEAL 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for May: 
There came a young tramp fo be fed, 
| gave him some beans and cornbread. 
Said he, ‘If a MISS 
Would feed me like this 


Here are the “ten best” last lines: 


I'd be tempted to claim a homestead.” 
(Laurence W. DeMuth, member of the 
Rotary Club of Boulder, Colorado.) 
I'd wash, I'd work, and I'd wed.” 
(O. C. Moulton, member of the 
Rotary Club of Reno, Nevada ) 
I'm atraid | would simply drop dead!” 
(Mrs. L. J. Rains, wife of a 
Portland, Oregon, Rotarian.) 
! would work and do whatever she said.” 
(Duncan McRuer, member of the 
Rotary Club of Kingman, Arizona.) 
She needn't be ‘cute’ or well read!" 
(Mrs, J. C. Nickerson, wife of a Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada, Rotarian.) 
I'd beg not for bread but to wed.” 
(Ned Wadlinger, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Pine Grove, Pennsylvania.) 
I'd lose all my marrying dread.” 
(Mrs. J. C. Burkie, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Lafayette, Indiana.) 
That damsel | surely would wed.” 
(Harry D. Tomlinson, member of the 
Rotary Club of Katoomba, Australia.) 
To my trade I'd no longer be wed.” 
(L. Harris, member of the Ro 
tary Club of Daventry, England) 
As soon as I'd eaten, we'd wed!” 
{Kay Joly, daughter of a Wa- 
terville, Maine, Rotarian 
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“We have considered The 


Rotarian a key advertising 


medium for four years,’ 


€ 





_ 


Passenger Trafic Manager 
Wabash Railroad Company 


“I meet a number of Rotarians on Wabash trains,” says 
Tom Hayes, “and feel confident many of them ‘Follow the 
Flag’ because of our advertising in The Rotarian. We 
have considered The Rotarian a key advertising medium 


tor five years. 


“The Rotarian is read by one of America’s largest 
groups of influential executives. These men are them- 
selves great business travelers and they influence the 
choice of transportation for many others. 


“We believe that by giving them superb service when 
they travei, they will call upon us when they want equally 


good service for their shipments.” 
x** 


The careful readership given The Rotarian, plus unquestioned 
buying powerand influence of the business leaders who comprise 
its subscribers (net paid circulation over 280,000) are reasons 
why The Rotarian is producing such satisfactory results for national 
advertisers of quality products and services for business, home 
and community. If you'd like to know more about this executive 
audience, your inquiry is invited . . . and without obligation. 
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Most Moderm Weun 
a America 


OBSERVATION 
PARLOR Car 





\ Completely New Streamlines 


WABASH 


Cli Cid 


Sttween 
CHICAGO and ST. louis 





TOM ™ Mave 
s? oneeer, 
SYABASH Rautoap O™ "ttc . 
Sawer Exchange Building, $4. Levis 1. a 
eeewr! 


Please send tree tir ON e checked —Foide soci 
song ~- 
0 Wabash Bive Bing, — Wado Timetabie. 








Reproduction of a 1-column advertisement 
from The Rotarian, prepared and placed 
by Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri, advertising agency for the 
Wabash Railroad Company since 1937, 


Rotariane 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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GET 
THE BEST 

- COLOR CRAFTSMANSHIP 
IN ENGRAVINGS 
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